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(SS SSSQUHERE is a mystery 
Sti» 
7 re of power in a great 





and representative 
man which is de- 
veloped in various 
ways in various 
individuals of our 
race. These men do great things, 
and we look on and see them do it, 
and it all seems simple and natural 
enough. And yet other men, who to 
all appearances are as well equipped, 
using the same tools and apparently 
like methods, with energy and ambi- 
tion, fail to achieve greatness. One 
cannot tell why, in any helpful way, 
nor point out the article of failure, 
nor clearly indicate a remedy. No 
amount of any other quality or en- 
ergy will take the place of genius. 
Most of us must be contented with 
our average of success. Most of the 
world’s work is done by average 
men. And so it comes about that 
we make a great background of me- 
diocrity against which genius appears 
in a sort of high relief. The great- 
ness would not be so conspicuous but 
for the foil of common-place. 


. Roberts, D. D. 


And this mysterious power is not 
shut up to any one vocation in life 
which happens to afford facilities for 
display. Talent is favored by oppor- 
tunity. Genius creates opportunity. 
Talent does well with materials. 
Genius discovers materials. Tal- 
ent, with strenuous end,<avor, accom- 
plishes great things. Genius does 
great things easily. 

The subject of this sketch did 
great things easily. That does not 
mean any magic in indolence. It 
means that with the same endeavor 
which other earnest and industrious 
men use in doing their part, he did 
his, and it was great. 

Possibly it is a greater thing to 
achieve greatness in one thing than 
in another. If there are degrees of 
greatness, surely those are greatest 
whose lines of thought and work are 
least conspicuous, and are brought 
into notice by the personality of him 
whose greatness is illustrated by 
achievement in them. We _ under- 
stand all about a man’s being a great 
soldier, a great statesman, a great 
poet or artist,—we feel that it is less 
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easy to think of a great schoolmaster. 
This is certain 
reserve in a schoolmaster’s life, and 


because there is a 
because we in our fancy set a limit 
to what can be done in that depart- 
ment of the world’s work. We have 
a sort of mental reluctance to classify 
greatness in that with greatness in 
things more widely exploited, more 
clamorously advertised. But, as a 
matter of fact, the greatness is in the 
man. <And the list of such men is 
not large in any generation. 

The early history of Dr. Coit is 
like that of other young men of good 
ancestry and average opportunities. 
He was born in 1830 in the state of 
Delaware. Fhe men who had the 
training and moulding of the young 
mind and spirit were men who had 
a decided and well understood part 
in the ‘‘making’’ of our country, 
intellectually and spiritually. The 
Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg was a striking 
and unique 4gure in the Episcopal 
church and iu practical philanthropy. 
He was the founder of S. Luke's 
hospital in New York city, and the 
organizer of the free Church of the 
Holy Communion, with its wide ex- 
tended works in behalf of the poor 
and the outcast. 
strong 


He was a man of 
convictions and resolute in 
carrying his purposes into effect, but 
his conservative and 
his personal manners sweet and gen- 


methods were 


tle. The enterprise known as ‘'S. 
John land,’’ with its modest but 
practical Christian socialism, was 


instituted by him, and he was a 
pioneer in several 
and moment. 


under his care: 


things of note 
Many youths came 
here was one who 
could and did profit by the lessons 
and impressions received from him. 
Dr. Coit used to say that the school 


of Dr. Muhlenberg was his earliest 
model. 

While still young he travelled in 
the South the benefit of his 
health, and was for a short time a 


for 


guest of Bishop Eliot, the pioneer 
bishop of Georgia. The organization 
of Southern society was of a sort to 
develop a strong individuality, and 
the example and influence of Bishop 
Eliot would emphasize that tendency 
in an ardent and earnest tempera- 
ment already coming under the dis- 
cipline of a lofty principle and un- 
wavering resolution. 

With new experiences and great 
store of observation and study, with 
much shrewd insight inte men and 
their ways, and with renewed health, 
Mr. Coit returned from the South 
prepared for duty. 

Associated with the Rev. Dr. Ker- 
foot in S. James's college at Hagers- 
town, Maryland, the future educator 
was the 
ways. There were difficulties enough 
in the working out of Dr. Kerfoot’s 
plans to furnish practical training in 
methods for the staff and to establish 
their resolution. 

From Hagerstown Mr. Coit went 
to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and en- 
tered upon the charge of the Parish 
school in connection with S. James’s 
church under the Rev. Dr. Bowman, 
afterwards assistant bishop of Penn- 
sylvania. 


himself educated in best 


Serving the parish and its 
he 
a field for the cultivation of 


missions as well as the school, 
found 
his versatile and original powers, 
developing the many-sided man who 
was always not less a pastor than a 
schoolmaster, not less a preacher than 
an educator, not less a priest than a 
pedagogue. 


At Lancaster he met, and subse- 
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quently married, Miss Mary Bowman 
Weeeler. 
birth 


Mrs. Coit was a woman of 


and breeding, accomplished, 
sympathetic, and wise, and having 
the useful gifts of knack and capa- 
bility. In all 


endeavors, notably in the founding 


his enterprises and 


and development of S. Paul's school, 
she was strength, support, and com- 
fort to her distinguished husband, a 
constant power, a gracious presence, 
an inspiration. 

Leaving Lancaster, Mr. Coit en- 
tered into missionary work in north- 
ern New York, west of Lake Cham- 
plain, and there as elsewhere made 
the most of himself and his oppor- 
tunities. It was atypical rural pop- 


ulation. Among 


such people the 
work that is done must be largely 
personal, and the pastor is on inti- 
mate terms with the quaint intelli- 
gences which grow strong and earn- 
est and original, with many a twist 
awry in their intellectual make-up, 
thinking out things for themselves 
in their isolated and more or less mo- 
notonous lives. They stand sturdily 
by the traditions of their region, sect, 
or family. It is an education in human 
nature to deal intimately with them, 
drill for the mind to discuss their moot 
questions with them, training for heart 
and soul to bring light and love to 
bear upon them. One learns the ex- 
tent of one’s own resources and how 
to draw upon them. Shut up in that 
environment, men grow narrow and 
hard; but, with one’s mind and heart 
open to the movements of the great 
world of thought and feeling, contact 
with such minds and the earnest but 
friendly contest which comes of try- 
ing to lead them in new ways, open 
new ideas to them, or to make last- 


ing and character-forming impression 


upon them, develops new powers and 
new sympathies. The 


achieves a 


man who 


succeeds certain sweet 
and gentle masterfulness, the mastery 
which kindles loyalty. Mr. Coit was 
being prepared for his life work, al- 
He 
insight, 
readiness, perseverance, reverence for 


though in so different a sphere. 
was developing patience, 
souls, wise appreciation of the value 
of the individual. 
success came largely of this singular 
rapport with the individual. In fact 
all effective discipline or true disci- 
pleship comes so. 

In 1856 George C. Shattuck, M.D., 
of Boston, a man of wealth and cult- 
ure, and one who is probably better 
known for his munificence than for 
his other great qualities, gave his 
country house, a large and well ap- 
pointed dwelling in that part of Con- 
cord known as “‘ Millville,’’ together 
with a sufficient tract of territory sur- 
rounding it, for the founding of a 
church school for bes. 


The subsequent 


He invited 
Mr. Coit to take it in charge, and the 
invitation was accepted. 
time until 


From that 
death the 
biography of the rector is bound up 
in the history of the school. 

The ideal which the rector of S. 
Paul’s school set before himself was 


his lamented 


a lofty one. And through nearly 
forty of the best years of his life 
he has steadily pursued that ideal. 
He was no dreamer. His was not a 
visionary ideal, but a distinct notion 
of what might be achieved by perse- 
verance and industry guided by wis- 
dom, balanced by principle, and ani- 
mated by a lofty ambition. 

His greatness was of a severely 
practical sort, and his success was 
won by the application of simple and 


business-like methods. Other men 
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might do the same, one would think, 
it looks so sure and easy. ‘The work 
of genius always does. Constantly 
and patiently, his zeal in harness, he 
persevered, until the S. Paul’s school 
of to-day is his great and fitting mon- 
ument, and his fame is secure. It 
was secure from the beginning; be- 
cause he was not striving for renown, 
but simply and modestly to do his 
duty as he saw it. That is a great 
point, ‘‘As he saw it.’’ He 
beyond the mechanism and 
routine of administration, and yet he 
never forgot that these are as neces- 
sary as inspiration—the very tools 
of genius. 


saw 
mere 


The completeness of the 
mechanism and the exactness of the 
routine is a part of the greatness. 
There was another element in his 
character which gave it singular pow- 
er—the element of religion. 
could 


No man 
carry such an enterprise as 
S. Paul’s school to such a pitch of 
success, without encountering criti- 
cism and but no critic, 
no one who differed with him, ever 
thought of questioning the genuine- 
ness of this man’s faith or the depth 
of his devotion. To him Christianity 
was a real and potent factor in life, 
and he had no hesitations. Duty 
was something more than the demand 
of business or the necessity of doing 
the task before him. It was the call 
of God. He heard and obeyed with 
the simplicity of a child and the loy- 
alty of a man. 


difference ; 


It gave a sureness to 
his moral and intellectual footing, a 
certain directness and pungency to 
his teaching, which one could not 
He had 
a constitutional shyness to overcome, 


fail to observe and to feel. 


which was sometimes mistaken for a 
haughty and cold reserve, but there 
was no mistaking the warmth or the 


humility of his Christianity. Simple, 
earnest, clear-eyed, incisive, his re- 
ligious teaching was positive and 
helpful. Moreover it had a buoy- 
ancy which gave courage and certi- 
tude to other and wavering souls, 
and a youth who received his reli- 
gious impressions and early teaching 
from Dr. Coit, would feel through all 
his life the strength and reality of it. 

Having these great qualities, he 
had also a singularly sane and solv- 
ent intellect, an exalted spirit, and a 
temper capable of sustained enthu- 
siasm. With boys from the leading 
families in the country growing into 
young manhood under his moulding, 
he became more and more widely 
and favorably known as the years 
went by, and did not fail to re- 
ceive distinguished tokens of appre- 
ciation. 

In 1863 Trinity college conferred 
upon the rector of S. Paul's school 
The 
years of patient, untiring, modest la- 
bor had begun to make him known 
outside the widening circle of the 
In 1887 Col- 
umbia college claimed the honor of 


the degree of doctor of divinity. 


patrons of the school. 


conferring the same degree, and in 
18gt Yale university conferred the 
degree of doctor of laws. 

Dr. Coit is most widely known as 
the creator and rector of S. Paul's 
It is in that character that 
he takes his place among the great 


school. 


men of his day, and in that character 
But it was 
not possible that his powers should 


he will be remembered. 


be confined within one department of 
The world 
makes constant and various demands 
upon its men of force, and Dr. Coit 
was called to various positions of 


activity, however great. 


prominence and responsibility. 
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The ‘‘ Standing Committee’’ of a 
diocese of the Episcopal church is 
the council of the executive, and 
represents such interests and powers 
and 
spiritual, as are not wholly confided 
to the bishops. 


of the church, both temporal 


As president of the 
standing the diocese 
of New Dr. Coit ex- 
hibited the qualities of a churchman 


committee of 
Hampshire, 


and a statesman. 

As a member of the triennial gen- 
eral convention, the constituent legis- 
lative body of the church in America, 
he made his 
profoundly felt. 
important 


influence widely and 
As chairman of the 
‘*‘Committee on Christian 
Education,’’ his wisdom and expe- 
rience gave weight and momentum 
to the work and the recommenda- 
tions of that committee. 

During the last years of his life 


illness and 


sorrow added their bur- 
den to his cares and manifold labors. 
Labor, care, and sorrow are the com- 
mon lot of man, and, while we all 
are glad of sympathy, no man has a 
right to make capital out of it, as 


$ 


though his experience were singular. 
But there is a wonderful difference 
between putting up with it sullenly 
or stoically, because we have to, and 
bearing it cheerfully, with a firm, 
elastic spirit which comes of faith 
undimmed 


and unshadowed. 


Bereaved of his beloved wife, with 


hope 


failing health and diminishing physi- 
cal powers, Dr. Coit bore himself so 
strongly, with so much courage and 
cheer, that it was difficult to believe 
the news that the strong man had 
fallen, fallen ‘‘ full knightly, with all 
his armor on.”’ 

The day of his burial was so se- 
verely inclement that comparatively 
few of those who would have joined 
in the last tribute could be present. 
3ut the furious, wintry storm added 
an element of grandeur to the simple 
and impressive service of burial as 
he was laid to rest near his beloved 
school. 


Dr. Coit, as a man, a Christian, a 
scholar, a clergyman, a citizen, an 
educator, left his mark upon the cen- 
tury. 











BALADE OF Y" FRETFULL LYTEL ROBIN. 


hy Edward A. Fenks. 
A blasing sumer afternone: 
No breth of aire was steringe; 
Y° frogges blynked ‘neath y" lilie-paddes ; 
No partriches were whurring. 


Y° grases wulde nott bend their heds, 
Nor whysper to eche other; 

Y° lambs, in lamb’s-wooll sumer suites, 
Were sure that they sholde smother. 


Y° kow stood kne-deepe in y" pool 
Where temptinge schade hadde broghte hir: 
Hir nerveless taille hung limpe and stille 
Above y" steaminge water. 


Y° bumblenbees, on languid winges, 
Went hom, and ceased their humming, 

And in their easy-chaires they dremed 
Of cool September's coming. 


Y° molten sunne runne downe y" west, 
Impacient for y" shelter 

Beyond y" cool grene mountain-toppes— 
Y° daye was suche a melter! 


A panting lytel Robin, perched 
Amonge y" rede-cheked cheries, 

So overcome hee coude nott pyke 
Y° tantalising beries,— 


Schokk" his mamma with dreadfull wordes: 
“Tf thys ~ vy" kinde of wether 

You “ hatched mee to, I wisch—I wisch- 
I“ nott a single fether 


‘‘Upon my bak—so there!’’—Atte thys 
Y" precious lytel mother 


Just gasped—and sobbed ;—shee coude nott chide 


Thys childe—shee hadde no other. 
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“I 


But whenne y* father homeward came 
Acros y" feeldes of clover, 

And herde y" sad, sad storie—thenne 
Hee sente a lettre over 


To Robin-toun for twenty byrdes 
To sitte in consultation 

Upon thys case of mutinie 
Within y* Robin nation. 


They sate within y° cherie-tree— 
Eche Robin took a cherie— 
Whiles on a distant lim y" childe 
Of sinne sate solemne—very. 


Y’ final verdit was, that eche 
And everie single fether 

Sholde bee pulled off y° Robin’s bak, 
Regardless of y° wether,— 


And that hee thenne bee turned aloofe 
To rome y° wyde worlde over, 

A hatteless, coteless, homeless byrde, 
Without a frend or lover. 


Atte once they fell upon y* childe— 
Thys sterne, relentless jurie— 

And wulde have torn eche fether out 
In their ungoverned furie,— 


Hadde nott y° farmer’s trustie gunne 
Just thenne begunne its cracking: 
In fiftene minutes twenty byrdes 
In Robin-land were lacking. 


Nexte daye vy" morn was cool and bright: 
Y° farmer hadde for dinner 
A most delicious Robin-pye: 


A sweete songe sang y* sinner 


Oute in vy" orcherd where y" breese 
Swung high y° mocking beries, 

And filled his downie basket fulle 
Of rype, rede-brested cheries. 
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projecting cliffs and 





OF THE NEW 


By Is Ks 
‘*Then I heard the far-off r 
Where the breakers slow 
And a subtile sense of the 


l 


Touched me with power 


EW 


shire 


Hamp- 
has 
but eighteen 
miles of sea- 
coast, yet it 
is eighteen 
miles of in- 
teresting 





picturesque - 
! Bold, 


ness! 
low, rolling, 


sandy shores vie in pleasing con- 
trast that appeals to the student of 
nature, who finds subject for thought 
and study in the formation of the 
rocks, in the stratas of earth revealed 
by the inroad of storm and sea, and 
in the numberless grains of sand over 


nn 


HAMPSHIRE SHORE. 


Hf. Lane. 


tte resound, 


and slumberous rolled, 


mught profound 
ntold.’—Celta Tharter. 

which the waves tumble one upon 
another. Likewise is the sentiment 
of the seeker for pleasure and ro- 
mance awakened by the charms held 
out to those who are so fortunate as 
to journey thither. 

Foremost among New Hampshire's 
seaside resorts that have become fam- 
ous is Rye beach, the natural attrac- 
tions of which are so many and varied 
that the visitor who has once enjoyed 
an outing here is sure to sound their 
praises to friends, and they in turn do 
likewise, so each succeeding summer 
season brings people in augmented 
numbers to this elysian retreat. From 
the bluffs and elevated points along 


the coast the views to be obtained are 





Farragut Rocks 


Rye Beach. 
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magnificent. To the south, Cape 
Ann can be seen stretching for miles 
back- 
‘*the 
while to 


out into the ocean, forming a 
ground against which looms 
grisly Head of the Boar’’ 
the Isles of 
Shoals rise up out of the water, like 
sentinels guarding the coast. To the 
north, 


the east, ten miles away, 


“‘Agamenticus lifts its blue 
Disk of a cloud the woodlands o’er.”’ 
Looking inland, the ‘‘ Granite hills’’ 
can be seen towering to the sky, and 
the intervening landscape that greets 


the vision is such as to justity the 
appellation so often given to New 
Hampshire, ‘‘the Switzerland of 
America.’’ Is it then surprising that 
so many seek these shores to enjoy 
the beauties that Nature has been so 
generous in bestowing upon them? 
It is related that the Indians, in the 
remote period in which they held 
undisputed possession of these lands, 
were wont to travel many miles from 
the interior to hunt and fish and hold 
high carnival 


on the promontories 
jutting into the Atlantic. 
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The history of Rye has never been 
written, that the 
early white settlers did not escape 
molestation by the Indians, but were 


but certain it is 


subjected to murderous attacks, as 
were the 
in New 


of other localities 
England. It is 


settlers 
recorded 
that in June, 1696, a large number 
of Indians, coming from York in ca- 
noes, landed on Rye beach and pro- 
ceeded to Portsmouth plains, where 
they massacred fourteen whites and 
took 
through ‘‘ Great swamp,’’ they were 


four prisoners. Returning 





pursued by a company of militia sent 
from Portsmouth, and surprised while 
at breakfast on a 


hill, which ever 
since has borne the name of ‘‘ Break- 
fast hill."’ The prisoners were res 


but the 
regaining their canoes and putting 


cued, Indians escaped by 
later Lieut. 
John Locke, who came from York- 
shire, England, in 1644, mur- 
dered by Indians while at work in 


to sea. ‘Two months 


Was 


his field on Jocelyn’s neck, then a 
part of Hampton, afterward annexed 
to Rve and called Locke’s neck. It 

is now known as Straw's 
point. Although the 
tlers to be 


noyed by the Indians, 


set- 
continued an- 
and 
were forced to remain con- 
stantly on their guard 
attack 
years afterward, it is be- 
lieved that the killing of 
Lieutenant Locke was the 


against for some 


last murder committed by 
them the present 
limits of the town of Rye. 

A period of one hundred 


within 


and fifty years elapsed 


after the cessation of hos- 
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tilities by the savages, dur- 
ing which time the popu- 
lation and wealth of Rye 
increased but slowly, yet 
in a ratio proportionate to 
that of other farming 
towns. Her people were 
frugal and industrious, as 
their well-tilled farms and 
abundant crops afforded 
ample evidence. But the 
old town was destined to 
experience a rejuvenation. 
Fame was to perch upon 
her banner, and wealth flow 
into her coffers. When in 
1840 John Colby Philbrick first be- 
gan taking a few summer boarders in 
a private house, it was little thought 
that that event was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of Rye. But 
clearly such was the fact, as, witness 
the wonderful advance since that 
time, in the value of real estate; 
witness the imposing structures that 
have been erected to accommodate the 
rapidly increasing business that had 
its inception in that little two-story 
house. 


Commodious and well appointed 





The Casino. 


hotels are now to be encountered all 
along the six miles of Rye’s shore. 
A casino and various other public 
halls of amusement exist in adequate 
numbers, while every objectionable 
element that might in any way de- 
tract from the social and moral enjoy- 
ment of the visitor has been avoided. 
A beautiful church, St. Andrew’s-by- 
the-Sea, constructed of stone and of 
a pleasing style of architecture, is 
situated in a shady grove close by the 
water front, where religious services 
are held each Sunday during the sum- 





Mrs. Huse s Cot'ages Straw’s Point. 








Cal 











A Favorite Promerade. 
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mer. There is a notable 
absence of that bewilder- 
ing whir of excitement 
incident to many summer 
resorts. Retirement and 
restful seclusion are 
vouchsafed to those who 
seek the shores of Rye, 
yet by means of ample 
telephonic and telegraphic 
facilities one is kept in 
immediate touch with the 
busy outside world. The 
excellence of the bathing 
privileges at Rye beach 
has been an _ important 
factor in establishing the 
great reputation of the 
place. The bathing beach 
is conceded to be the best 
on the Atlantic coast. It 
is one mile in length, hard 
and smooth, with a long, 
gradual slope oceanward, 
while its freedom from the 
dangerous undertow ena- 
bles even the young and 
inexperienced to bathe in 
comparative safety. Yet 
every precaution is taken 
to guard against accident. 
There is the raft, and the 
life-line, and boatmen are 
always in attendance dur- 
ing the regular bathing 
hours. The details of the 
bathing interests are under 
the efficient management 
of Mr. R. J. Locke, who 
has done much to further 
and improve the same. 
The temperature of the 
water is taken each day at 
eleven o'clock a. m. and 
announced by blasts of a 
steam whistle, so that all 
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are enabled to decide with- 
out going to the beach 
whether or not they care 
to take a plunge in the 
briny deep. On a pleas- 
ant day hundreds of per- 
sons, old and young, can 
be seen at one time dis- 
porting themselves in the 
water. There are among 
the fair sex who sojourn 
here some expert swim- 
mers, who often give evi- 
dence of their skill and 
power of endurance by 
swimming long distances 
through the surf, ever and 
anon buried from sight by 
the huge waves, only to 
reappear further out from 
shore a mere speck on the 
ocean. It is a remarka- 
ble fact that no fatality 
by drowning ever occurred 
to bathers at this beach. 
Hot sea-water baths are a 
feature introduced here 


two years ago, and are 





proving very popular. 
They are the only public 
hot sea-water baths north 
of Newport, and many peo- 
ple now come to Rye solely 


to avail themselves of the 


s 


advantages and benefits y 
that these baths afford. % 
One of the most interest- J 
ing points at Rye beach is : 
the cable station of the 
Direct United States Cable 
Company, Limited, which 
is situated near Straw’s 
point. Here is the Ameri- 
can end of one of the 
Atlantic telegraph cables, 


which stretches under the Leche’s Catt 
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nautical miles, from the 
shores of the Granite state to Balin- 
skelligs bay, Ireland, touching on the 


3 


Wa 


ocean 3,100 


at Halifax, Nova 
The cable was laid by the fam- 


way Scotia. 
ous steamship, /araday, assist- 
ed by the Ambassador, and the 
shore end landed at Rye beach 
874. <A 
the landing place is given here, 
the snake-like 
rope lying over the stumps and 


on July 15, view of 


showing huge, 


fallen logs of a submerged for- 


est. These stumps, which are 


the 
subject of much scientific interest, 


rarely visible, have been 


and some scientists claim that they 
substantiate the theory that the Isles 


Ocean Cable, 


of Shoals were once a part of the 


mainland. When a magazine pub- 


lished an article twenty 
the 
working on the 
the 


signalling, by 


years ago 
mode of 
Rye 


mirror 


describing 





3each cable, 
system of 
which messages were read 
from a moving spot of 
light on a scale, was used 
from Rye beach to Nova 
Scotia, and Nova 
Scotia to but 


now, even on the longest 


from 
Ireland; 


cables, the mirror has been 





abandoned, and the instrument used 
Nova 


is the syphon recorder, which traces 


between Scotia and Ireland 














on a strip of paper the telegraphic 
impulses received through the cable. 
At Rye beach messages are trans- 
mitted automatically through a spe- 
cially devised set of translating re- 
lays, which repeat Morse signals from 
into the New York land 
vice versa the land 


sy the use of 


the cable 


line, and from 


line into the cable. 


the duplex system, also, messages 
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can be simultaneously sent 
and received between New 
York and Nova Scotia and 
Nova Scotia and Ireland. 

On the 
as it is familiarly known 


‘* Direct ’’ cable, 
among cablers, there are 
only two transmissions be- 
tween New York or Boston 
and London or Liverpool, 
and almost incredible rec- 
ords for speed have been 
made on this route, which 
was the first to inaugurate 
Atlantic 
the 
opening of the Direct cable, thirty or 
forty minutes was considered remark- 


fast working on 


cables. Previous to 


able time in which to get a reply to 
York 
merchants and bankers 


a cablegram, but now New 
and Boston 
in the ordinary course of business 
obtain replies from their European 
The 
1593, 
Oxford 


correspondents in ten minutes. 
New York Sux of March 23, 


states that the result of the 





Cable Road 


ooking dow 





John F. Fraser, 
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Residence of Thomas Gothorpe. 


and Cambridge boat race 
was telegraphed to the 
United Press, via Direct 
cable, within thirteen sec- 
onds of the finish of the 
race. Mr. William J. 
Fraser is superintendent 
of the Rye beach station, 
and also of the Boston 
offices of the company in 
the Old State-house, and 
post-office building. Mr. 
John F. Fraser, assistant 
superintendent, and Mr. 





Residence of Archibald Finlays 


2 


Thomas Gothorpe, mecha- 
nician, have been stationed 
with Mr. Fraser since the 
opening of the line in 1874. 
Other members of the staff 
are P. W. Rieb, John 
Squire, Joseph Watt, and 
Archibald Finlayson, op- 
erators, and Anders Swen- 
son, batteryman. Most of 
the cable staff are married, 
and have built cottages 
along the Cable road, add- 
ing much to the attrac- 





tiveness of this part of the 
beach. 

Another interesting fea- 
ture, also located near 
Straw’s point, is the Rye 
Beach station of the United 
States Life Saving Service, 
whose crew of hardy sea- 
men are trained under the 
direction of Capt. Albert 
IL. Remick in the duty of 
protecting and saving the 
lives of those ‘‘that go 
down to the sea in ships.’’ 
By day and by night, in 
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sunshine and storm, these 
brave men patrol the 
beach, ever on the alert to 
render ill- 
starred craft that may be 
so unfortunate 


succor to any 


as to ap- 


proach too near this rough 


= 
~~ 





and rocky coast,—it may 
be in giving a timely warn- 
ing of danger by means of 
the rocket, or in firing the 
shot-line from the Lyle-gun 
across a fated ship already 
upon the rocks, or yet by 
launching and manning 
the life-boat and rowing 
through a wild and turbulent sea to a 
wreck and taking off a half drowned 
crew. Whichever the case, the men 
know their duty, and do not hesitate 
at danger. The visitor will find an 
inspection of the station and the 
appurtenances used in the 
an interesting object lesson. 

Straw’s 


service 


point, situated midway 
between South beach and Concord 





Capt. A. L 


. Remick, Life Saving Station. 





Rye Beach Life Saving Station and Crew. 


point, was named in honor of ex- 
Gov. E. one of 
the first to build a summer residence 
there, and during his life was largely 
interested in the development of this 
beautiful strip of land. 


A. Straw, who was 


Ex-Governor 
Cheney is a cottage owner at Straw’s 
point, as is also Hon. Dexter Rich- 
ards. The Castle Mona, situated on 
the ex-Governor Straw estate, affords 
accommodation for 100 boarders. 

Cencord point, North Rye, is 
largely populated during the sum- 
mer by people from Concord, N. H., 
many of whom are owners of attrac- 
tive cottages. Here is located the 
Ocean Wave House, owned and ably 
managed by Henry Knox, which is 
favored with a large patronage. 

Of those who have been promi- 
nently identified with the develop- 
ment and business interests of Rye 
beach, may be mentioned John Col- 
by Philbrick, the first to embark in 
the boarding business. His venture 
proving remunerative, some years 
later he built an hotel, the present 
Atlantic House, which he success- 
fully conducted, and in 1866 he built 
the Farragut, a much larger house, 











Mr. 
while yet in 


which was burned in 
Philbrick died in 1867, 
the prime of manhood and business 


His 


genial nature and fine business quali- 


ISS2. 


success, at the age of 51 years. 


ties had long before won him laurels 
as a model landlord. 
the 
the 
ing 


As illustrating 
rapid and wonderful growth of 
summer boarding business dur- 
his brief career, it may be said 





Residence of Austin Jenness. 
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that he began taking boarders at the 
rate of $2.50 per week, and before 
his death he received rates of $5 per 
day. His hotel business continued 
to be ably managed by his widow, 
Eliza P. Philbrick, and son, Frank 
A. Mrs. Philbrick was a lady of 





pronounced business ability, and in 
to their hotel at 
Rye beach, she was lessee 


addition interests 
and manager for five years 
of the Wolfe Tavern, at 
Newburyport, Mass. Her 
death, at the age of sixty- 
eight years, occurred in 
She left two daugh- 
ters and one son. The lat- 
ter, Frank A. Philbrick, is 
now sole proprietor of the 


Farragut, a 


1893. 


magnificent 
structure, erected in 1883, 
on the site of the burned 
hotel the 
name. 

Another pioneer in the 


mieetiity 
Hitt 


bearing same 

















hotel business at Rye beach 
was Job Jenness, who be- 
came the peer of the most 
famed landlords of his day. 
His experience began in 
1842, in a small hotel, the 


Ocean House, at Jenness 


beach. In 1864, together 
with his son, J. Rienzi Jen- 
ness, who had become as- 
sociated with his father as 
a partner, they built upon 
the site of the old house a 
large and imposing edifice. 
The 


feet in 


new house was 250 


length and _ cost 


upwards of one hundred thousand 


dollars. It was largely patronized by 





people high in public life in Wash- 
ington, D. C., 
cabinet officials, etc., 


members of congress, 
came to 
Rye beach because of the high rep- 
utation sustained by Job Jenness & 
Son as proprietors of the Jenness 


who 


House in Washington, the manage- 
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. David Jenness. 


ment of which they had in the mean- 
time assumed. For many years this 
firm conducted all at one time the 
Ocean House at Rye beach, the 
Jenness House at Washington, D. C., 
and the Wauregan Hotel at Norwich, 
Conn. The death of J. Rienzi Jen- 
ness in 1872, and the burning of the 
Ocean House one year later, resulted 
in Job Jenness retiring from the hotel 





Hon. David Jenness. 
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In the Surf. 


business. The loss of the Ocean 
House was a severe blow from which 
Rye beach has never fully recovered. 

George G. Lougee is a well known 
boniface, whose hotel life began in 
1852, as clerk for J. C. Philbrick at 
the Atlantic House. In 1865 he 
leased the house from Mr. Philbrick 
for a term of years and became the 
landlord. During the first year of 
Mr. Lougee’s management Admiral 
Farragut, the gallant old naval hero, 
fresh from the famous engagement in 
Mobile Bay, with his family, was a 


guest at this house for the entire 
summer. In 1869, Mr. Lougee built 
the Sea View, which has since been 
conducted under his popular manage- 
ment. He has held various public 
offices, being for several years a 
deputy sheriff and jailer at Ports- 
mouth, and for three years treasurer 
of Rockingham county. 

Hon. Emmons B. Philbrick, a 
gentleman of enterprise and ability, 
was a state senator in 1878-’8o, and 
for two years was president of the 
Newton National Bank of Newton, 





Sea View House. 
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Fox Hill Point 


trustee of the 
Piscataqua Savings Bank of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 
business men of Rye beach, where 


Kansas. He is a 


and one of the solid 


he resides, devoting the greater part 
of his time to looking after the board- 
ing interests, being the owner of 
three houses there. 

Hon. David Jenness, a native of 
Rye and a man of sterling worth and 
integrity, has been honored at one 
time and another by his townsmen 
with nearly all the offices within their 


gift. He was a member of the legis- 


ttle Boars Head. 


state 
He is at pre- 
the Democratic 


lature in and a 
senator in 1887-88. 
sent a member 


state committee. 


1871-'72, 
of 


Horace Sawyer came to Rye beach 
in 1873, and built the large private 
boarding house known ‘‘Saw- 
yer’s’’, which is largely patronized 
by wealthy western people. Mr. 
Sawyer is wide awake in his efforts 
to further the public interests of Rye 


as 


beach. 
So with Rye 
beach, that the casual observer is not 


closely connected 
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‘* Fishing Rocks,’’ Concord Point. 


aware where the one ends and the territory in the town of North Hamp- 
other begins, is Little Boar’s Head, ton. Within the memory of some 





Wallis Sands. 


a gem of sea-side 1esorts, embracing of the older inhabitants of the place, 
a small but exceedingly valuable now living, a narrow, crooked path 





At Concord Point. 
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Ocean Wave H 


afforded the only means of traversing to pass that way, which was a very 
this headland, at the end of which unfrequent occurrence. Now the 





was a pair of bars that had to be narrow path has become a_ broad 
removed whenever one had occasion avenue, skirted on either side with 


Oe 





Cottage of W. G. C. Kimball. 
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Drake's Cottage. 








awyer's,’’ Horace Sawyer, Proprietor. 
S H Sawy Propriet 





Washington House. 
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ur 





Cottage of Joseph O. Hobbs. 








t Bachelder. 


beautiful lawns 
tages. 

Gov. John Page of New Hamp- 
shire was the first summer boarder 
at Little Boar’s Head, coming there 
in 1840. The 
here 


and handsome cot- 


first purchase of 
for pur- 
made in 1845 by Hon. 
James Bell of Exeter, United States 
senator from New Hampshire. Not 


real estate building 


poses was 
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until 1862, however, five years after 
the death of Hon. James Bell, was 
a house built on this lot. His 
daughter, Mrs. Nathaniel G. White, 
then erected the first summer cot- 
tage on the bluff which she has 
since occupied, and to which she 





William J. Fraser. 


additions and 


the 


has made extensive 


improvements. During early 





‘Bachelder's.”’ 
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mn 


Franklin Pierce 
came to Little Boar’s Head with 
wife, at that time in ill 
health, hoping that she would be 


’50’s_ ex-President 
his 


who was 














benefited by the sea air. 
the 


He 
natural 
beauty and possibilities of the place, 


was 
very quick to discern 


and predicted a great future for it, 
which prediction has already been 
verified. He was so captivated by 
the attractiveness of the place that he 


purchased the ‘‘ Brown Farm’’, con- 





sisting of some fifty acres of land 
bordering on the ocean, for which he 
paid $6,000. All of this purchase 
has since become very valuable, a 
single acre selling for as much as the 
ex-president paid for the whole farm. 
As showing the great increase in the 
value of real estate on Little 
Head, it is only necessary to state 
that the 


Boar’s 


sum of $10,000 has been 





George G. Lougee. 
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Bachelder Cottage. 





Villa of George A. Allen of St. Louis. 





The Carter Cottage. 











Hon. F. W. Kittredge. 


refused for a very desirable corner lot 
containing less than one acre. In 
1866, ex-President Pierce built a 
house on a commanding site near the 
water, which he occupied each sum- 
mer until his death, when it was sold 
to Col. Cyrus Eastman of Littleton, 
and by him sold to Judge Asa Fowler 
of Concord, who occupied it until 
his decease. This estate is now 
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owned by Hon. F. W. Kittredge, a 
prominent lawyer of Boston. The 
summer boarding business here re- 
ceived a great impetus in 1869, when 
Albert Bachelder built a large board- 
ing house which, with its connecting 
cottages, conducted under his able 





management has since become famed 
throughout the country. The excel- 





Cottage of Hon. F. W. Kittredge. 


Formerly the President Pierce Place. 
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Cottage of Ex-Mayor C. A. Stott of Lowell, 


lence of its service, and a high class 
patronage ever on the increase, has 





given to ‘* Bachelder’s’’ 


a prestige en- 
joyed by but few public houses. In 
the palmy days of President Grant’s 
administration, it was at this house 
that Secretary of the Navy George 
M. Robeson passed the summers and 
dispensed his hospitality with a gen- 


erous hand. Many notabilities were 
his guests here, and the 7Za//apoosa 
often came in off this shore for the 
transportation of the genial secretary 
felt 
President Arthur while in office was 


when he nautically inclined. 
a guest of Robeson here, as very fre- 
the Hon. G. 


Blaine, who, in fact, spent an entire 


quently was James 


season at ‘‘ Bachelder’s’’ while en- 





Major Charles A. Stott 
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'Plase Cove. 





Union Chapel. 








Cottage of Mrs. F. A. Lewis. 
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expert in the construction 
of armor plates for ships of 
war, who is the owner of 
‘* Miramar Jaques,” a mag- 
nificent place on “ Fox Hill 
Point.’’ The recent death 
of his wife, Elizabeth Hale 
Jaques, a daughter of Hon. 
John P. Hale and sister of 
the wife of Senator William 
E. Chandler, was a serious 
loss to the summer colony 
here, by whom she was 





held in high regard. 
“ Stoneleigh.” The late Gov. Charles 
H. Bell was an earnest 
gaged in writing his book ‘‘ Twenty admirer of this place. He loved the 
Years in Congress.”’ 
Among the prominent 
people who own or lease 
cottages and come here 
year after year may be 
mentioned Hon. Robert 
T. Lincoln, Hon. Nor- ~ 
man Williams of Chica- 
go, Richard Hoffman, the 
eminent pianist of New 





Summer Res dence of Mrs. N. G. White. 
York, who has _ spent 


twenty odd summers here, Captain rocks, the crags, the beach, and 
W. H. Jaques, naval engineer and passed many seasons amid the quiet 
opis , surroundings of his attrac- 
ear ee ; tive summer home close by 
the breakers. 

Amélie Rives Chanlet, 
the distinguished young 
Southern authoress, in 
1893, on her return from 
abroad where for a time 
she had been living in 
Mme. de Pompadour’s 
chateau in France, leased 
and occupied a cottage 
at Little Boar’s Head, 
and expressed herself as 
charmed with the beauty 
“The Breakers.” of the place. 
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Miramar Jaques.’ 





William P. Fowler, Esq. Hon. George R. Fowler. 
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on the eastern divis- 
ion of the Boston & 
Maine, is also the 
Rye Beach station. 
Here the _ welfare 
of the traveller is 
under the careful 
watch and ward of 
the veteran railroad 
agent, Morris H. 
Smith, whose long 
term of service, 
covering a period of 
thirty-six years, has 
given him an ac- 
quaintance with the 
travelling public 





Hon. Dexter Richards, H. F. Straw. 


At Union chapel, which 
was built through the mu- 
nificence of summer guests, 
eminent clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations 
preach. Among those who 
supply the pulpit one Sun- 
day at least each summer 
may be mentioned Rev. 
James De Normandie, 
Professor Churchill of 
Andover, Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, and Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. 

North Hampton station, 


— 


jem. tty Aone pe” 


ov. 
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Residence of Albert Bachelder. 
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27 
of 


complaint for want of places of inter- 
est to visit. A ride through the town 
of Rye, with its fine farms, and New- 
sastle, with its crooked streets and 
long bridges, its old fort, and other 
places of historic interest, to Ports- 
mouth, an ancient city rich in legend- 
ary lore, of which much has been 
charmingly told by her own talented 
son, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in ‘‘An 
Old Town by the Sea,’’ is hard to 
equal. To the south the new ocean 
boulevard gives a fine marine view 
all the way to Great Boar’s Head. 
Stratham Hill, some ten miles inland, 
is a lovely retreat for picnic parties, 
and rarely a day in summer passes 
without a gay company from some 
resort filling the grounds with laugh- 
ter and merrymaking. Exeter, with 





that extends from ocean to 
ocean. The ride by stage 
coach from the railroad sta 
tion to the beach, a distance 
of four miles, is through a 
section of rural beauty, dot- 
ted with country homes and 
shaded by stately elms and 
pines. 

Broad, hard roads afford 
unlimited opportunities for 
those who derive pleasure 
from driving or riding upon 
the wheel, and there is never 





Residence of M’ss Caroline Philbrick. 
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its streets shaded with beautiful trees 
and its renowned institutions of learn- 
ing, is often visited by summer excur- 
sionists, who never fail to express their 
admiration of the place. Such are 
the environments of Rye. With these 
and many other drives to choose from, 
the enticing shade of hotel piazza, 
with entrancing music of the orches- 
tra, the well-kept tennis courts, and, 
perchance, a sail to the Isles of Shoals 
with skipper David Philbrick, who 
for forty years has attended to the 
wants of the boating public ; the bath- 





WAITER-GIRL. 


ing, the dreamy waltz, the attractive 
plays at the Casino, a stroll on the 
beach or through the tree-embowered 
lanes,—the tourist finds the days all 
too fleeting, and when at last the 
summer draws to an end—as all sum- 
mers must—these birds of passage 
regretfully hie themselves away, some 
to the prosaic walks of business, some 
to continue a life of social gaiety at 
other resorts, but whatever the subse- 
quent surroundings may be, the mind 
often reverts to the happy days spent 
at romantic Rye. 





THE 


By F.C. 


= -—HE long, low 
4 | white hotel 
m3 clung like a 
frightened 
rabbit to the 
side of the 
great hill; a 
hill which would have been a moun- 
tain anywhere but in the midst of 
the American Alps. 





Over opposite, 
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Pearson. 


grand old Lafayette lifted his sturdy 
shoulders into the bright blue sky, 
still bearing the white cross proudly 
upon his breast. On either side 
frowning heights stretched away till, 
far in the southwest, stood Moosi- 
lauke, lone sentinel at the entrance 
to the pass. Behind and above all, 
towered in the dim majesty of dis- 
tance the Presidential range, as won- 








THE 


derful a background as the Master 
Painter ever drew. 

At the foot of the hill, just beneath 
the great hotel, the Gale river rippled 
and danced along through its green 
valley, harnessed for half-hearted ser- 
vice at a few little mills, but for the 
most part as free and gay as the birds 
that above it. Along its 
banks ran the highway, skirted in 
turn by the green and white houses, 
stores, and churches of the little vil- 
lage. 


circled 


Framed in the doorway of her cot- 
tage home, Kittie Dearborn made a 
pretty picture as she gazed wistfully 
up the hill. It was the middle of 
May, but spring comes late in the 
mountain land and the valley was 
just beginning to renew its life and 
beauty. There flush 
under the girl’s olive skin, and her 


was a rose 
brown eyes shone like stars beneath 
darker shade. 
One little foot tapped nervously on 


the curling hair of 
the doorstone and her slender fingers 
drummed impatiently on the casing. 
Presently she turned her face toward 
the interior. 

‘*Ma,’’ she called, ‘‘ I want to go 
up to the Grand View to work this 
summer.’’ 

The first reply she received was a 
the 
Then came a shrill 


masculine grunt indicative of 
deepest disfavor. 
female voice : 
‘Land sakes, what will you want 
next, Kittie Dearborn, I don’t know. 
Here you are, well-fed, well-dressed, 
goin’ to school, got a beau, aint 
denied anythin’, spoildest child in 
the village everybody says; an’ yit 
you want to-go to work in a hotel 
along of nobody knows who from 
Boston and everywheres else that has 


to do it to live, poor things! But 
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that’s no reason why you should be 
mixin’ up with ’em and you sha’ n't, 
there!’’ 

‘‘Q Mother!’’ answered the girl 
petulantly, ‘‘ you know there are lots 
of good girls working in the hotels. 
I want to earn some money of my 
very own, and I want to see some 
people besides those in this village 
and I want to be where there is some 
life.’’ 

*** Some life!’ 
Did you hear 
that, John Hen- 
ry? The very 
same words Fan- 
ny 


Bruce said, 





and she came 


back with her 
hair cut short ~=S 
and diamonds 


in her ears and died in three months. 
Oh! To lose my one ewe lamb like 
that!’’ 

There was a heavy rustling of boots 
and from the back door her father 
called: ‘‘Guess I'll go down to the 
post-office, Kittie. 
got a cryin’ spell.”’ 


Your ma, she’s 
The girl was very gentle and ten- 
der in soothing her mother’s excited 
nerves and drying the tears that 
profusely. But when the 
threatened tempest had at last been 
successfully averted she said calmly : 
‘‘And so I suppose I may go if I get 
a chance, may n't I, Mother?’’ 
‘*Deary me, 


flowed 


yes, I suppose so. 
You always do what you want to. 
That is, you may if Jim’s willin’,’ 
catching eagerly at this straw of hope. 

‘*Jim ? Oh, I'll fix Jim,’’ answered 
Kittie with a laugh. 

Down across the road by the river 
bank was a wooden seat between the 


trees, not really quite large enough 
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for two but just suited to the wants of 
Kittie and her lover. There they 
met night after night and sat for 
hours dreaming happy dreams, while 
smoke from his briar pipe kept off the 
mosquitoes. This evening he was 
more quiet than usual, and, rather to 
Kittie’s surprise, offered not the 
slightest objection to her plan. 

‘It will keep you from being lone- 
some while I am away,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I 
am going to New York the first of 
next week.”’ 

‘*O Jim! So soon? What for?” 
cried Kitty with a suspicion of tears 
in her voice. 

‘Well, you see, dear, I’ve loafed 
round here till my health is as good 
as a bulldog’s and it is about time for 
me to get back to work. I've a 
chance on the Suz which is one not 
to let slip, and the sooner I get there 
the better. I hate to leave you, 
sweetheart, but you will enjoy your- 
self so much at the hotel that I’m 
afraid you will not miss me as much 
as I shall want you to.’’ 

And so it came to pass that when 
the Grand View opened its doors on 
June 15 there was a new waiter-girl 
behind one of the flower-decked tables 
in the long dining room; a very 
pretty girl, too, in her neat white cap 
and apron, as the head waiter from 
Dartmouth noticed with admiration 


and the other girls with a bit of envy. 
Kittie was a little nervous as she 
stood awaiting the first appearance of 
the people who had been assigned to 
her table. “They're all from New 
York, going to stay the whole season, 
just soft snaps,’’ the head waiter had 
assured her, and she had thanked 
him with one of her sweetest smiles. 
After the first awkwardness had 
passed away she found, too, that the 
young collegian had been correct in 
his estimate. 





Mrs. Van Derck’s dog was obnox- 
ious, for Kitty simply despised pugs 
anyway, and this one’s temper had 
been spoiled by a long course of 
pampering and petting. But Mrs. 
Van Derck herself did not need to 
quote her old Dutch pedigree to show 
that she was a true lady, and true 
ladies, as Kittie soon learned from 
hotel life, are al- 
ways kind and 
courteous. 

Mrs. Jacobs 
wore diamonds at 
every meal to be 
sure, and simply Qc i 
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the 
but she was generous to a 


murdered the French on menu 
cards > 
degree, as gorgeous as her gowns, 
and that atoned not only for her own 
faults but also for those of her twin 
1 

hopefuls, who have as much regard 


for table manners as so many little 


pigs. 
As for the men, Kittie was soon 
assured by every girl in the dining 
room that she had the ‘pick of 
the lot.’’ ‘ihere 


was young Carryl 


Earle, who, when 
properly made up, 


looked as 


may flower, 


pretty 
as a 
but 

fume, 


whose per- 


alas, was 





cigarettes instead 


of arbutus. He fell desperately 
in love with Kittie at first sight, 
but discovered upon due considera- 


tion that it was not good form; and 
so transferred his allegiance to one 
of the 
Cincinnati, who married him, rather 


guests, an hurrah girl from 
to his surprise, in the fall. 

Jack White was a stock broker of 
tor 


thirty-five, seeking relief shat- 


tered nerves in the mountain air, 
who chaffed Kittie at meal times, 
tipped her handsomely afterward, 


and wondered cynically over his mid- 


night cigar what the future of so 


pretty a girl was to be. 
And, finally, there was Colonel 
Hamilton. On the shady side of 


fifty was the colonel and it 


Was a 


lively half-century 
that he had to look 
back upon; but he 
still stood erect as 
a pine, his iron- 
grey hair was thick 





and bushy and his 
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heavy mustache curled as dashingly 
as ever. His green eyes were usu- 
ally half closed, but occasionally they 
opened wide for a glance at Kittie. 

It did not take the experienced 
man of the world long to ingratiate 
himself into the of the 
pretty waiter-girl and soon he knew 
all her little history. In 


confidence 


return he 
told her that he was a leading lawyer 
of the New York bar, which was true 
that he had 
pointed in love when a young man, 


enough ; been disap- 
which was very far from being true; 
and that she reminded him strongly 
of his fair but false one, which was 
also, of course, untrue. 
Kittie naturally pitied the poor 
man, and their intimacy grew so fast 
that before long he was proposing to 
take her back to New York with him 
in the fall to study short-hand and 
Kittie 
‘‘perfectly 
lovely,’’ but when she mentioned it 


type-writing at his expense. 
thought this would be 
at the little home down in the valley 
father Dearborn gave one of his deep- 
est grunts of negation and said to 
himself: ‘‘ I guess I'll write to Jim,”’ 
which he did. 

One evening about a week later 
the colonel and Kittie were strolling 


along ‘‘ Lovers’ Lane.’’ The soft 
light of the full moon filtered through 
the overhanging foliage in little 


glints and gleams that merely served 
to accentuate the cool summer dark- 
The had 


around the girl’s waist, ‘‘in a fatherly 


ness. colonel his arm 


way,’’ he explained to her; and 
though Kittie did not remember any 
embrace of just that kind from her 
did not fit to 


They talked of their plans for 


own father she see 


object. 
her 


future and after a 


particularly glowing picture of the 


the colonel, 
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city life she would see, asked softly : 
‘* And now will not my little girl give 
her old friend one kiss for all that he 
is going to do for her ?’’ 

Innocent Kittie assented readily 
enough and her companion’s face was 
close to her’s when there came a 
sudden interruption. A dark form 
that had been quietly following them 
materialized into an athletic young 
man, who laid the colonel prostrate 
with one well-directed shove and 
with his other arm pressed the girl 
close to him. 

‘*“Who are you? What are you 
here for?’’ sputtered the colonel as 
soon as he had regained his feet. 
‘*T’ll have you arrested, sir.”’ 

‘*You will not,’’ replied the other 
man. ‘‘My name is James Van 
Horn at your service. I am a repor- 
ter on the New York Sux and a 
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friend of Harry Dumont. Do you 
know what that means ?’’ 

‘‘No, nor do I wish to,’ growled 
the colonel. 

‘*T'll tell you what it means then, 
you grey haired scoundrel,’’ con- 
tinued Jim, warming up a bit. “‘I 
love this girl as my life. Because I 
do not wish to see her where Harry 
Dumont’s wife is to-day I am here. 
Leave her presence this instant. If 
you ever dare speak to her again I'll 
whip you like a dog.”’ 

Thoroughly cowed and frightened, 
the colonel slunk away into the dark- 
ness, leaving Jim and Kittie alone. 
It was sometime later when Jim said : 

If you are tired of the hotel life 
what will you want next, Kittie ?’’ 

‘*Jim! Dear Jim!’ said the girl 
with a happy sigh, ‘‘I don’t want 
anything any more but just you.”’ 


17, 1755. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By I. Hodgman. 


The summer sun shone brightly down 


Upon Fali mountain’s rocky crown, 


While at his foot a rushing stream 
Dispersed the rays with flash and gleam 
Connecticut's swiit rolling tide 
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Swept close along the mountain side, 
Till narrowed by the rocky shore 

It leaped the falls with sullen roar, 
Then, from its narrow bondage freed, 
It wandered on by copse and mead 

In devious way, with turns and crooks, 
And gathered in the babbling brooks 
That, down from Walpole’s wooded hills, 
Brought laughing tribute from the rills. 
The sun shone down on peaceful scene 
Of valleys broad and forests green ; 

Of hill tops clad with spruce and pine ; 
Of dells where grew the hardy vine; 

Of terraced plains that stretch away 
Where once the river held its sway. 
The sun shone on a land most fair 
With not a white man living there, 
Save where the lonely cabin stood 
That Kilburn made his dwelling good, 
And where a mile and more away 

The Bellows garrison held sway. 

The sun shone bright on peaceful scene, 
But even then, the hills between, 

A dusky army, on its way 

Through meadows fair and forests gray, 
Were coming down from northern land 
With musket shot and fiery brand, 
With tomahawks and scalping knives 
To take the peaceful settlers’ lives. 

Ben Bellows and a score of men 
Returning homeward from the glen 
Were slowly climbing up the hill 

With sacks of forage from the mill. 
They had their trusty guns in hand 
To use if they should meet the band, 
For news had come from far Quebec 
That any hour they might expect 

An inroad from an Indian band 

To drive them from their chosen land. 
Before they reached the very crest, 
They halted for a moment's rest 

And, peeping o’er the other side, 

An Indian ambuscade espied. 

Each dropped his sack and primed his gun 
And when they had the summit won 
They gave a shout with all their might 
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Then mid the ferns dropped out of sight. 
As clansmen on the Scottish hill © 
Responded to the whistle shrill 

When it was blown by Roderick Dhu, 
So now up sprang the dusky crew. 
And every bush, and rock, and tree, 
Alive with warriors seemed to be, 

For but an instant,—then they fled 
Assailed by deadly storm of lead. 

They disappeared like phantoms strange 
Beyond the settlers’ sight and range, 
And soon with yells and musket shot 
Were heard assailing Kilburn’s cot. 
The colonel sought the strong support 
And shelter of his little fort, 

And there, with all his force arrayed, 
He waited for the savage raid. 

And there till night had shut them in 
They listened to the distant din, 

Each minute looking for attack 

And well prepared to hurl it back. 

But not an Indian came in sight, 

And silence fell with shades of night ; 
No sound was heard on wood or hill, 
And e’en the night bird’s note was still. 
An anxious man was Colonel Ben 

As, turning to his troop of men, 

He said: ‘‘ No further noise we hear; 
Now what good man will volunteer 
And down to Kilburn’s cabin go, 

And bring back tidings of the foe ?’’ 
The colonel’s men were brave and true, 
But well each one among them knew 
The desperate peril he’d invite 

Were he to try to go that night. 

Each man drew back and glanced around 
And not a single one was found 

Who of his own free will and lot 
Would go that night to Kilburn’s cot. 
“T’ll try it, Father. Let me go. 

Full well each foot of ground I know 
And all the better for the night, 

I’m sure to go and come all right.”’ 

T was Peter spoke, the colonel’s son; 
Of all were there, the bravest one 

To dare the perils of the night 
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And bring them tidings of the fight. 

The boy was only just sixteen 

And for his age was small I ween ; 

But he was fleet as any deer 

And never knew the slightest fear ; 

Had hunted all the country o’er, 

And knew it well from hill to shore. 

He left the fort at dead of night, 

And soon his form was lost from sight 
Amid the forest dark and gray 

That hid him on his silent way. 

His feet with softest buckskin shod 

Made not a sound upon the sod; 

He careful stepped, lest breaking stick 
Should reach the Indians’ hearing quick ; 
He kept close watch on all around 
Where’er a foeman might be found, 

And thus with eye and muscle strained 
The Kilburn clearing safely gained. 

Now if the Kilburns held their ground 
And foes were lurking yet around, 

A double danger he must dare 

From those who watched and waited there ; 
And so he sought the deepest shade 

That friend and foe he might evade ; 
With double care no soul to rouse 

At last he safely reached the house ; 

With care he searched about the place 
And of the foe found not a trace. 

As good as new the cabin stood, 

No fire had scorched its solid wood ; 

The lad stood still in dire suspense 

With beating heart and muscles tense. 
Was any one there alive or dead? 

And where had all the Indians fled ? 

Had they scalped John Kilburn and his men ? 
If so, where were the women then ? 

With vice-like hold he gripped his knife 
And waited for some signs of life. 

They came at last. Low sounds of speech 
From well known voice his hearing reached. 
When that sound met his grateful ear 

He knew full well no foe was near. 

He shouted loud: ‘‘ Good friends within, 
Unbar the door and let me in; 


I've just come dowr from Number Three 
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And not a soul has troubled me.”’ 

The well-known voice and Peter’s words 
Seemed sweeter far than songs of birds. 
They soon unbarred the heavy door 


And let him in where safe once more 
And all unhurt, save only one, 

They’d fought from noon till set of sun. 
They told him all and on him pressed 
Refreshing food and drink and rest ; 
They shared with him the best they had 
And prayed that God would bless the lad 
Who through the woods without a fear 
Had brought them words of hope and cheer. 
Then homeward Peter went his way 

And reached the fort by break of day. 
His welcome home need not be told. 

If your boy did a deed as bold, 

On his return, pray, what would you 

To welcome him be apt to do? 


WILD REUTLINGEN. 


A ROMANCE OF THE TIME OF THE GREAT KING. 


[Translated from the German of Hans Werder. |] 


By Agatha QD. 





SANNA von TECHOW 
was also out of doors 
on that same beautiful 
spring afternoon when 
Reutlingen met his 
wife. The violets 
were blooming upon 
the green terraced 
banks of the lake 
near her house, and 
their odor drew her to the shore. 
She stooped and plucked the lovely 
little spring flowers, and with their 
scent she seemed to dream of the 
past. 


which lay 


Years ago, it was now; she 


CHAPTE 


E. Chandler. 
R XVIII. 


was a child and stood in this same 
At her 
feet lay a slender, handsome boy, his 
laughing brown eyes gazing up at 
her. They were the children of 
neighbors and were constantly to- 
gether; he was her dearest playmate. 
His parents had died when he was 
young and he had been brought to 
Steinhovel to be educated with the 
young 


place looking for violets. 


Reutlingens, and soon wild 
Jobst and he became inseparable, 
except that he seldom brought Jobst 
to Zellin. 

Once during violet time they came 
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together across the lake, each in a 
cranky little fishing boat, and shouted 
greetings to the slender Susanna as 
she stood upon the bank. They were 
home on leave and had come to show 
her their uniforms, Jobst von Reut- 
lingen as a sub-lieutenant in the 
Baireuth dragoons, and Wolf von 
Eickstadt, the younger and weaker, 
as a page to the prince of Prussia, with 
the hope of soon entering his friend's 
regiment as a sub-lieutenant also. 
Both boats reached the shore, and 
out stepped two soldierly oarsmen, 
each wishing her to accept his escort 
for a boat ride. Her heart drew her 
to Wolf, the charming page whose 
beautiful brown eyes besought her 
so earnestly, but it was much too 
good a chance to torment him, and 
so she took the wild Reutlingen’s 
outstretched hand. The young lieu- 
tenant showed her his Hohenfried- 
burg sabre cut and told her of the 
king's precious words, while Wolf 
fell into an indescribable rage. He 
brought his little skiff so close to 
the other and moved about in it so 
roughly that finally it capsized and 
the page found himself in the water. 
The day was cool, and Susanna took 
loving care of her unlucky friend, 
whose rage against Jobst was not les- 
serned by the latter's ridicule. 

Wolf was mortified and cast down, 
but she comforted him, gave him her 
violets, and later in the evening, when 
he and his friend took their leave, she 
could not find it in her heart to deny 
him the first kiss for which he begged 
so earnestly. 

Wolf was now a lieutenant and she 
seldom saw him, but she heard reports 
of him that pained her greatly; not 
only that he gambled and won, but 
that he paid court to other women, 


as though he had forgotten his youth- 
ful love. 

‘* He offers incense at every shrine,’’ 
said Heinz von Reutlingen to her with 
his deep smile. This bearer of evil 
tales gathered all the bad news about 
Wolf that he could, and told with 
much pleasure of a certain woman in 
Pasewalk by whose side the young 
lieutenant was constantly found, and 
to whom he had given his unsought 
love. Susanna saw, however, that 
Heinz himself was passionately at- 
tached to her, and thought that per- 
haps he spoke maliciously to injure 
his rival. 

Once Wolf had come to Steinhovel, 
and thence to Zellin to see her, bring- 
ing with him a bunch of violets. 
They had sat together for a short 
time, and she then saw that she had 
a great influence over him, and that 
he realized and rejoiced in it. Had 
he since been untrue to her? She 
dared not hear the answer. It seemed 
to her that she had then cast from 
her that which was her right, for 
where Susanna von Techow loved, 
there she wished to reign supreme. 

They had not spoken of their fu- 
ture, for Wolf was without means, and 
Susanna looked upon the life before 
them with sensible eyes. So they 
had separated and had not met since. 
Susanna sighed. How long ago had 
it been? Was not youth passing, the 
violet time of life ? 

‘*T am not obliged to wait for him,”’ 
she murmured unwillingly to herself. 
A few days before another had stood 
before her with passionate supplica- 
tion, begging for her love and her 
hand,— Heinz von Reutlingen—but 
she did not care for him. She had 
sent him away, and he had left with 
a disagreeable laugh. 
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‘Don’t think you can count upon 
Wolf von Ejickstadt,’’ he had said, 
‘‘for he has a very short memory. 
He was desperate in his attentions to 
my sister, but he has forgotten her 
in even this short time.”’ 

She had listened to him disdain- 
fully, but still she could not forget 
his words. Why did she worry over 
them; surely she was not obliged to 
wait for him ? 

With a frown upon her brow she 
heard a light step behind her, and 
turning, saw an active, handsome fig- 
ure, in the bright blue, silver-trimmed 
blouse of the Baireuth dragoons, the 
hat with its flowing white plume in 
his hand. Thus Wolf von Eickstadt 
approached her. 

‘* Susanna,’’ he cried in a low tone, 
with deep agitation in his voice. 

A treacherous blush appeared be- 
neath the soft, wavy lock that fell 
over her forehead. 

‘* Herr von Eickstadt, is it you ?’’ 
Never before had she called him Herr 
von Ejickstadt. He took her hand 
and pressed it to his lips with an 
expression of unbounded respect. 

‘*Fraulien Susanna, we have not 
seen each other for a long time ; have 
you entirely forgotten your old play- 
mate ?”’ 

‘“*Oh, no! Ihave had no vicissi- 
tudes of war to distract my mind. 
I have lived quietly all these years, 
but have heard much and forgotten 
nothing.’’ 

She spoke coldly and stiffly, more 
so, perhaps, than she intended, which 
was only natural. He might have 
known it, but he only noticed the re- 
pulsion in her tone, and that pained 
his faithful heart. 

‘* The war has tossed me about like 
a ball,’’ said he, ‘‘ but through every- 
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thing the thought of you has been 
constantly with me, to see you again 
has been the aim of my life.’ 

She laughed him away. ‘* What 
nonsense you talk, Wolf. Come and 
greet my parents, and tell us what 
you have been doing.”’ 

They returned to the house, Wolf 
talking as they walked. 

‘*T came with Jobst von Reutlin- 
gen, but he went on to Steinhovel to 
visit his wife, while I came here.’’ 
Then after a pause: ‘Did you 
see anything of Frau von Reutlin- 
gen?’’ 

‘Yes, indeed; she is charming, 
and improves wonderfully on closer 
acquaintance, for she is a trifle shy at 
first.”’ 

* A trifle! I should say she was 
painfully shy. It is her greatest fault, 
but she never shows it to me.”’ 

‘So I have heard.”’ 

He felt instinctively that there was 
more in her words than appeared on 
the surface, so he watched her atten- 
tively. 

He was not pleased at the prospect 
of spending the afternoon with Sus- 
anna’s parents, but he saw no way of 
avoiding it, until at last Susanna her- 
self gave way to the silent supplica- 
tion of his dark eyes, and led the way 
to her own little sitting room, a pro- 
ceeding which did not please her 
father and mother, although they 
never interfered with their daughter’s 
actions. 

Wolf followed her with a beating 
heart, and when she seated herself on 
the little sofa in her bright room, he 
hastened to her side, and, seizing her 
hand, pressed it passionately between 
his own. 

‘* Susanna, has anyone been trying 
to injure me in your eves?’’ 
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Her 


closely. 


bright eyes watched him 

‘Yes, Wolf ; someone has been try- 
ing to injure you ; I have been told of 
your gambling habits, and of your 
She 


stopped and colored deeply, not feel- 


light, ever-changing heart.’’ 
ing sure of her voice. 

Wolf 
hand, rested his arm upon his knee, 
and remained silent. 


covered his eyes with his 
The charge of 
gambling he could easily refute, but 
he was so merry and gay, so warm 
hearted and lovable, women of all 
classes were so kind and friendly to 
him, that he felt that she had some 
Had but 


allowed him to love her, he would 


cause for complaint. she 
never have needed to look elsewhere, 
but he had been hopelessly separated 
from her for years. Should he then 
have passed his life in mourning, with 
none of the pleasures of the society of 
It was too much to ask of 
him, and now he must tell her so, a 


women ? 


task for which he had but little cour- 
age. She was gazing at him steadily, 
however, and her glance was becoming 
colder and more determined every mo- 
ment, so he at last overcame himself 
and spoke. In simple words he told 
of their separation and of his hopeless- 
ness of ever winning her, that it was 
true that he had found pleasure in 
the friendship of other women, but 
that his heart had ever remained true 
to her. 
love, were proof enough to her of his 
truth, and she listened to him in great 
agitation. 


His honest eyes, so full of 


‘* Then it is not true that you love 
Jobst von Reutlingen’s wife ?”’ 

‘* Jobst von Reutlingen’s wife ! ’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Have you not answered 
your question in those four words? 


The wife of my dearest friend? The 
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woman to whom he has given hi 
heart and for whose love he is striv 
ing? Do you think me a scoundrel, 
Susanna ?’’ 

He had sprung from his seat beside 
her and was pacing the floor excit- 
edly. At last he stopped before her. 

‘“ No, Susanna; you are too quick 
to jealousy. You must see that my 
love for you fills my whole heart, that 
no flirtation has ever touched me, 
that upon my every return to Zellin 
you have found me as I went away- 
no other image, no other thought in 
my heart but you; you my ideal, my 
You must believe 
and I want your whole love and 


life my only loved. 
me ; 
faith—may I have them, Susanna? ”’ 

She looked at him thoughtfully as 
he stood before her, apparently con- 
sidering her charges not worth meet- 
ing, and still claiming her love and 
faith as his right. 

‘‘T believe and trust you, Wolf,’’ 
‘if I did not, we 
should have to part, for I cannot give 
my 


she said at last; 


love where there is doubt and 


mistrust; I must have your whole 
heart or nothing.’’ 

She all, 
him and believe in him: this she told 
him plainly, and he knelt, glad and 
happy, by her side. 


wanted wanted to love 


Rosy: hued and golden, like a spring 
morning, lay the future before them, 
and the hours of joy and happiness 
The sun had sunk 
and its dying glow lay spread upon 
the smooth surface of the lake when 
Wolf finally awoke. 

‘‘I must be off;’’ 
starting up suddenly. 


flew by unnoted. 


he exclaimed, 

‘“My stern 
captain ordered me to leave soon after 
sunset, so I must hurry.”’ 


” 


‘* Jobst stern ?” exclaimed Susanna, 


with a smile of unbelief. 
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He 
He undoubtedly 
but I 
wager he'll be with the troop before 
I am. 


‘*Indeed he is. is severe in 


of 


longs to stay at Steinhovel, 


matters duty. 


Now, Susanna, before I go I 
must speak to your parents, and you 
must promise me that some day you 
will be my wife.’’ 

‘I have already promised, Wolf, 
and you are right, you must speak to 
my parents,’’ answered Susanna earn- 
‘but I think I can tell 
what their answer will be. 


estly, you 
They see 
trouble for us in the future, and they 
will be slow to give me to you.”’ 

He went, but soon returned with a 
his 
eyes that disappeared when he saw 


shadow of discouragement in 


Susanna. 


CHAPT 


The Baireuth regiment joined the 
corps of Prince Heinrich in the march 
against the Russians on the banks of 
the Oder, 
against Laudon. 


and later into Schlesien 
The king remained 
for a time in Saxony with his army 
and besieged Dresden, but finally 
gave that up and joined Prince Hein- 
rich in time to command at the great 
victory of Liegnitz, where he shat- 
tered Laudon and the Austrian army. 
Friedrich’s departure from Dresden 
left Saxony practically cleared of Prus- 
sian troops. 

During the entire siege Benno von 
Trautwitz had been confined in Dres- 
He carried to the 
hospital there to be treated for the 
wound that he had received at Reut- 


den. had been 


lingen’s hands, and when the fever 
had abated enough for him to leave 
his bed, the siege had begun, and the 
shadow of death lay over the un- 
happy city. 


Hunger, epidemic, 
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‘Your parents will not give you to 
a poor subaltern, they have two sons 
in the and therefore too 


army, are 


poor. You know the situation, be- 
loved; will you wait for me?’’ 

Tears filled her eyes as she clung to 
his arm and clasped it tenderly. 

‘*T will wait for you forever!’ 

The twilight was fading, and his 
horse was pawing impatiently before 
the door. 


‘‘Give me the violets that you 
picked today, Susanna, as a remem- 
brance of this sweet hour.”’ 

She gave him the flowers, and he 
rode away with them upon his heart, 
they forth their 


fragrance, and whispered sweet tales 


whence breathed 


and songs of love. 
ER XIX. 


momentary from 


falling shell, fire, and every misery 


danger of death 
that war can bring, 
hell the city, and 
Benno von Trautwitz was forced to 
suffer with the rest, the unfavorable 
conditions rendering his recovery very 


all made life a 


in beleaguered 


slow. 

At last the king gave up the siege 
and left the half-annihilated city to 
its fate, and Benno did not linger 
within the battered walls a moment 
Sick and 
he made his way to his 
relations at Leitnitz, who took him in 
with true hospitality and gave him 


after the road was clear. 
suffering, 


the care and attention he so sadly 
needed, trying by all possible means 
to him back to health and 
strength. Herr von Trebenow, who 
was a chamberlain at the court of the 
king of Poland, was at Warschau, 
and Frau von 


win 


and her 
daughter were at home alone, so they 


Trebenow 








wn 


had plenty of time to attend to the 


comfort and entertainment of their 
guest. 
The daughter, Maria Elizabeth, 


was a pretty, lovable girl, with a rosy 
face and ash blonde hair, who reminded 
Benno now and then of Ulrike, thus 
becoming doubly dear and agreeable 
to him. 
Ulrike 
thought, the dream of his waking 


she was in his 





every 


hours, and there had come to hima 
longing to see her again, together 
with a burning hatred of the man 
He had 
thought that he had Reutlingen in 
his power in the fight at Coszdorf, but 
his enemy had not only escaped but 


who had robbed him of her. 


had felled him to the ground with 


terrible wounds, and now a fierce 
longing for revenge burned within 
the young hussar’s breast. 

Benno learned with surprise that 
Ulrike had written to the Trebenows, 
telling them that she had married 
Captain von Reutlingen and was now 
living in his home at Steinhovel 
during her husband’s absence with 
his regiment. She had asked for her 
relatives’ blessings, but nothing in 
her letter told why she had taken the 
step or whether or not she was happy. 
Benno read this letter, and became 
greatly excited over it, making up 
his mind to see Ulrike again at any 
cost. 

‘‘She ts sitting there alone while 
her brute of a husband is out in the 
world,’’ he growled to Frau von Tre- 
benow. ‘‘ The Prussian army is on 
the frontier of Brandenburg between 
our forces and those of the Russians, 
and will thus doubtless soon be de- 
stroyed. She will have no one to 
protect her in the stormy times that 


will follow, for that brute will cer- 
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tainly never trouble himself about 
her. I am going to see her.’’ 

‘*But you are a soldier and should 
join your regiment at the front,’’ re- 
monstrated his aunt, ‘‘and besides, 
it seems to me that you are not quite 
just to your cousin’s husband, dear 
Benno.”’ 

‘* Perhaps you are right, my dear 
aunt,’’ he replied, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, ‘‘although I don’t quite 
see how. At any rate, I will go to 
Steinhovel to see Ulrike, and I will 
try to persuade her to return with me 
to Leitnitz.’’ 

His aunt approved of this proposi- 
tion, Ulrike 
and told intended visit. 
He soon received an answer, but he 
did not show 


and so Benno wrote to 


her of his 


his cousin's letter to 
any one. 

‘*T will go, of course,’’ was all he 
said, and in a few days he was on his 
way to Steinhovel. The ride was a 
very severe one in his feeble condi- 
tion, and he was tired and worn out 
when he found himself, at evening, 
in the house of his deadly enemy. 
Ulrike was not at home, but old Fer- 
dinand cared for him as his mistress’s 
cousin, for such he complacently 
announced himself to be, and gave 
him a room and something to eat and 
drink. 

Ulrike Zellin with the 
Techows, whom she often visited in 


was at 


her loneliness, but she returned home 
before she was expected, and when 
she entered the hall heard the soft 
tones of a spinnet touched by a 
master hand. It did not occur to her 
that it might be but she 
thought of Heinz, and terror seized 
her heart. 


Benno, 


‘“You have a visitor,’’ said Fer- 


dinand, in answer to her silent inter- 
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rogatory, ‘‘a young gentleman, a 
relative of yours, my young mistress.” 

She hurried up stairs and entered 
the sitting room. sat Benno 
Ulrike 
remained standing in the middle of 


There 
von Trautwitz at the spinnet. 


the room, her dark mantle slipping 
from her shoulders and hanging over 
her the She 
hastily removed her veil and held it 


white dress to floor. 


in her hand, while she gazed upon 


the intruder with a look of dis- 
pleasure on her face. 
‘‘So you have come, Benno? 


Didn't you get my letter? 
What 


I begged 


you to stay away. do you 
want here ?’’ 

‘*Just to see you again, Ulrike, 
nothing more. You misunderstood 


my purpose when you told me not to 


come, and I felt that I must make 
you understand me. Have you no 
welcome to offer me after we have 


been separated so long, after I have 
suffered so much for your sake ?’’ 
‘‘T know of nothing that you have 


had to suffer for my sake,’’ she 


responded coldly, ‘‘and I not 


responsible for anything that you may 


am 


have done. This is husband’s 


house, and you have entered it against 


my 


my will, for I know you would be no 
welcome guest to him. He despises 
you because you broke your word of 
honor. ‘Tell me if that is true before 
T give you my hand in greeting.”’ 

A deathly paleness spread over 
Benno’s face. 

‘Give me your hand on trust, my 
cousin,’’ he said with a forced smile ; 
‘it is the hand of an honorable man 
that I Reutlingen 
cannot deprive me of that glory.”’ 


offer you; even 


His tone was firm and confident, 
and she had been accustomed since 


childhood to look up to him as one to 


She was now undecided 
in her opinion and he noticed it. 
‘* Why did he not make this accusa- 


be trusted. 


tion to my face ?’’ he continued with 
“ne pro- 
duce no proof, can call up no testi- 


growing assurance. can 
But I will have a 
reckoning with him for this accusa- 
tion. 


mony against me. 


He has known my affection for 
you, my dearest relative, and he has 
thought to separate us.”’ 

Ulrike threw off her cape, sat down 
upon the sofa, and leaned her elbow 
upon the table. 

“Vou need n’t trouble to bring him 
to account,’’ she said dejectedly ; “he 
is not in the habit of making false 
If he has been misin- 

this he will gladly 
admit that he is wrong, of that I am 
sure.’’ 


accusations. 


formed about 


Benno grasped her hand and kissed 
it. 

‘‘ Thank you, my cousin; that was 
thoroughly wifely, truly, and rightly 
spoken, and the pretty Ulrike whom 
I have loved and honored through- 
out my whole life is a worthy wife.’’ 

Ulrike gave him her hand again. 

‘*T have loved you very dearly, my 
cousin, and if I have doubted you it 
was because of husband's mis- 
take.’’ She hesitated for a moment 
and then continued. 


my 


‘*T begged you 
for your protection when I was sorely 
in need of help, but you went away 
and left me to my fate. Captain von 
Reutlingen cared for me, and now 
that I am in safety you come to me. 
You cannot blame me for believing 
him.”’ 

Benno was ready for this attack. 

‘I deserve your reproach, dear 
Ulrike,”’ he said in a trembling voice. 
‘*T will not try to defend myself for 
leaving you defenseless, for I know 
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myself to be guiltless. Was I not 
frantic under the torture of leaving 
you at Langenrode, and did you not 
refuse to go away to a safe place with 
me? But one thing in the world 
could have driven me from your side, 
and of such a power you know nothing, 
you can ’t even imagine what it means 
—the duty and honor of an officer in 
time of war.”’ 

She knew nothing of a soldier's 
honor and duty—she, the wife of a 
Prussian officer, the ‘‘comrade"’ of 
the Baireuth dragoons. But she did 
not care to contradict him, and the 
warmth with which he spoke carried 
conviction to her mind. Being con- 
vinced against her better judgment, 
she sought to change the subject of 
conversation. 

‘* You have been sick a long time,’’ 
she began, ‘‘ where did you get the 
wounds that have given you so much 
trouble ?’’ 

Benno gazed at her in astonish- 
ment. 

‘*Don’t you know that, my dear 
cousin? Haven't you heard it from 
the owner of the kind hand which 
gave me these wounds? Your hus- 
band was the man, the wild Reut- 
lingen; sad is the day for him who 
meets that man. So he has kept it 
a secret from you, has he? It seems 
that he doesn’t look back upon the 
affair with a free conscience, then ?”’ 

Ulrike was silent. It surprised her 
that on that last evening when Jobst 
had told her so much of the battle, he 
had not mentioned his meeting with 
her cousin; still she did not wish 
to listen to Benno’s account of the 
affair. 

‘‘You have been sick,’’ said she, 
‘‘and yet I have not once asked if 
anyone has arranged a room for you 
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and offered you something to eat and 
drink—"’ 

‘Tt has all been done,’’ he inter- 
rupted. ‘' The old servant is atten- 
tive to his duty; nothing has been 
wanting but a greeting of welcome 
from you, Ulrike.’’ 

His gentle reproach shamed her. 

‘* Then you shall have that in addi- 
tion to my good wishes for a pleasant, 
comfortable night; it is late, and you 
must be tired after your long jour 
ney.’ 

Ferdinand was called, and escorted 
the guest, who, after a hearty hand- 
shake, departed to his room, glad of 
the much needed rest. 

Mignonette and gillyflowers sent 
forth their fragrance in the warm sun- 
shine of the August morning when 
Ulrike stepped into the garden and 
saw her guest sauntering slowly along 
in the shade of the heavily laden apple 
trees. She had sent his breakfast to 
his room and so had not seen him 
before that morning, and now when he 
heard her step he turned and greeted 
her with such warmth and tenderness 
that she saw it would be necessary 
to moderate his feelings. As they 
walked backwards and forwards to- 
gether he told her of his life during 
the siege of Dresden, then of his 
convalescence at Leitnitz, and of the 
care and attention of his aunt and 
cousin, and at last asked her if she 
had no desire to her relatives 
once more after such a long separa- 
tion. His aunt had directed him to 
beg a visit from her, and naturally, 


considering the 


see 


great distance, it 


could not be allowed to be a short 
At his last words Ulrike drew 
herself up with a determined air; the 
thought, ‘‘ He has forbidden it,’’ ran 


one. 
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through her mind at once, and for 
the present she dismissed the ques- 
tion. 

Benno’s cheerful and pleasing com- 
panionship caused the day to pass for 
Ulrike as though on wings, and by 
night her old innocent love for the 
friend of her childhood was restored. 

A warm summer evening fell upon 
Steinhovel. Clear as a smooth silver 
shield hung the moon above the edge 
of the forest, while the sighing wind 
rustled to and fro amid the tops of 
the fragrant trees. Ulrike and Benno 
sat together upon the lawn before the 
house, she with a white shawl thrown 
around ind her head 


her shoulders 


leaning back against a vine covered 


trellis that ran along the side of the 


house. Silvery white was her hair 
among the dark green leaves, and 
Benno’s eyes never left her, while 


her gaze was fixed dreamily in the 
distance so that she could not see her 
cousin's face. 

‘‘ How long is it now,’’ he began 
suddenly, ‘‘ since that most painful 
hour of my life when I had to leave 
you at Langenrode? It seems ages to 
ms:.”’ 

‘Still it is 
swered with a sigh. 


not a year,’’ she an- 
‘* Did the dragoons come soon after 
I left ?”’ 


pressed voice. 


he asked in the same sup- 
‘* Did the abbess live 
to see them ?”’ 

Then Ulrike told him, and he ques- 
tioned her carefully, skillfully, and 
minutely, until, almost without her 
knowledge, she had given him all 
the that he 
Reutlingen’s arrival at the abbey, his 


information desired ; 
assistance at the burial of the abbess, 
his promise of protection and his 
wooing, and also the agreement un- 
der which she had consented to the 
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marriage. Her loving trust in her 


cousin made it easy for Benno to find 
and the little she did 
readily guessed. 

A wild, mad joy filled his heart, for 
he knew that these two looked coldly 
upon each other, and the knowledge 
aroused anew his deadened hopes. 


out everything, 


not tell him he 


‘And has he kept his word?’’ he 
asked in a faltering voice. 
‘‘ Has he kept his word? A Reut- 


lingen break his word ?”’ cried Ulrike; 
and Benno started as though stung to 
the heart. 

‘* Of course; he must have done so 
unless he wanted to be called a scoun- 
drel by every honorable man,’’ con- 
tinued Benno quietly. ‘‘ Upon the 

you very 
honorably, and he appears to be a 


whole, he has _ treated 
good fellow with self-sacrificing im- 
pulses, under the influence of which 
he married But, if you will 


pardon my saying it, my dear cousin, 


you. 


his whole conduct bears witness to an 
undoubted coldness on his part ; had 
he been moved by passion his actions 
would have been very different.’’ 

Ulrike was silent. A hand of ice 
laid her heart. She 
knew all this herself; why did he 
speak thus ? 
it. 


seemed upon 


It was torture to hear 


con- 
tinued Benno, ‘‘ for he left you here 
alone 


‘* He wasn’t jealous, either,’’ 


for several months with his 

hot-blooded brother. The 
man is truly enviable in his uncon- 
cern. Now, my cousin, thank God 
that your heart has also remained 
untouched, that you, who are beau- 
tiful and lovely, towards whom the 
noblest in the lend might well 
turn their longing gaze, thank God 
that you have not fallen in love with 
this cold-hearted cavalryman, that you 


young, 
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have conceived no unhappy, unre- 
quited passion for this rough soldier, 
who is so absorbed in himself that he 
cannot see that he has placed youina 
position that no true woman's soul 
could endure.’’ 

Ulrike had risen, overcome by a 
feeling of horror and aversion that 
almost robbed her of breath. How 
pale she was as she trembled with 
the pain his words had brought. 


‘I am cold,’’ she said softly. 
‘** The evenings are still cool. I will 
go in—good-night."’ 

She went without once looking 


back, and so did not see the glance 
of mingled triumph, pity, and fierce 
passion that followed her. Benno von 
Trauwitz had placed a file on Ulrike’s 
fetters, and now he worked with it 
carefully, little by little, watching 
with hungry eyes the progress that 
he had already made, and wondering 
how much further he dared go. The 
hope of ultimate success never left 
him fora moment. With inward ex- 
looked forward to the 
next morning, and when it came found 
his young hostess pale and quiet, the 


citement he 


dark shadows beneath her eyes en- 
tirely changing their usual clear and 
childlike expression. 

It would not have been for 


3enno to have carried on a harmless 


easy 


aud agreeable conversation that day, 
and as the was beautiful 
and sunny he proposed a walk. So 
they strolled away together over the 
heath and into the forest of firs. How 
delicious was the fragrance of the 
trees, the breath of the forest! 

Their way led them to the bank of 
a small pond bordered by rushes and 
covered by 


afternoon 


broad leaves, amongst 
which glistened a few yellow lilies. 
Ulrike’s usual resting place, a large 


moss-covered rock, lay not far from 
the bank, and now she seated herself 
upon it, clasped her hands over her 
knee, and gazed with dreamy eyes 
into the green depths. 

‘* Is this the full extent of nature's 
beauties in this vicinity ?’’ asked 
Benno jokingly, but she did not an- 
swer, so he leaned against the trunk 
of a fir and watched her. 

‘I am worried to see you so sad 
and depressed, my pretty cousin,’’ he 
began at last. ‘‘ Have any of my 
yesterday’s words angered you, or is 
it the burden of your fate that weighs 
upon your spirits ?”’ 

Ulrike took 
though it pressed upon her brain, let 
it fall upon the moss, and threw back 
her head. 

‘“What good does it do to talk 
about it?’’ 
undertone, as 


off her straw hat as 


murmured in an 
though to 
‘* Fettered hand and foot.’’ 


she 


herself. 


Benno's eyes glowed. 

‘* Thank God that those fetters can 
be broken, my dear cousin. Reut- 
lingen very nobly promised to give 
you up when the war was over; very 
well, this Friedrich, this 
margrave of Brandenburg, in a tight 


we have 
place, and I hope we can soon destroy 
him; then you can ask and receive 
your freedom. For your sake I long 
for the time to come, and for Reut- 


lingen’s I wish that it were long 
past.’’ 
Ulrike drew herself up.  ‘‘ For 


Reutlingen’s sake you wish it past?” 

She thought it all over in a flash, 
how Heinz had said: ‘‘ It costs but a 
word and he will set you free.’’ How 
did Heinz know that if Reutlingen 
himself had not told him, and did not 
his assertion agree with what Benno 
had just said ? 
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‘Tt certainly is not necessary for 


me to look any further into it,’’ she 
continued hesitatingly. ‘‘He de 
ferred the moment for which he longs 


of the 
Why did he delay it so when one firm 
end to all 


until the end war, however. 


step would put an our 
misery ?”’ 

She raised a fleeting look of pain to 
her cousin. ‘‘Do you really believe 
that it would please him to have his 
freedom again ?”’ 

‘* Tl cannot know that,’’ he answered. 
‘‘As far as I have heard, Herr von 
Reutlingen has never felt called upon 
to limit his freedom on account of his 


marriage. 


‘“What have you heard?’’ she 
asked quickly. 

He shrugged hisshoulders. ‘‘ Mere 
rumors.”’ 

‘‘No, cousin,’’ she cried with 
spirit; ‘“‘you know and mean some- 
thing definite and you must speak 


out. I can bear truth and frankness 
when the matter concerns my whole 
life.’’ 

‘* Yes, 
Ulrike,”’ 


excitement. 


indeed you can, dearest 
he cried with suppressed 
‘““Why should I be 
silent when perhaps a word from me 
will make it easier for you to break 
the fetters that are an insult to you ?”’ 
He leaned towards her. 


‘‘T know this Reutlingen well, as 


you know. Never has a man been 
more closely watched than he, for I 
felt that I must know the man to 


whom Ulrike von Trebenow had con- 
The result 
He 


doesn't care to be well known to your 


fided her life's happiness. 
of my scrutiny was not pleasant. 


friends, for his heart, his love, as he 


calls it, is given to an unworthy 
creature upon whom he throws him- 


self away.”’ 
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Ulrike trembled at his words. ‘‘Can 
she asked 
in a dull, expressionless voice. 

‘ 


you prove what you say?”’ 

‘Of course I can it!’’ he 
‘*T know the woman, a black- 
eyed gypsy creature; he knew her 
before he first went to Langenrode, 


prove 
cried. 


and now she follows the regiment to 
be with him.’’ He stopped, and then 
‘* His comrades wouldn't tell 


you of this; 


added : 
they don’t see anything 
wrong init. If you desire the proofs 
that are within my reach you may 
soon know the truth.’’ 
Ulrike said nothing; a kind of 
paralysis seemed to rob her of speech 
and motion. At last she slowly rose, 
replaced her hat, and walked silently 
along the homeward path, careless as 
to whether Benno followed or not. 
He walked by her side and occasion- 
ally spoke to her without receiving 
any answer. When she reached the 
house she hurried to her room, locked 
the door behind her, and 


standing. 


remained 


‘*Oh, if I were only the dark-eyed 
gypsy creature that he loves! What 
is it to me to be his wife in name 
only, what to be young and well born, 
if he does not care to love me?”’ 

She muttered it inaudibly at first, 
but again the words came in a whis- 
per from her lips and startled her. 
She stepped to the mirror, and, with 
a quick off the 
White as 
a lily in face and dress, exquisite and 
pure was the picture that she beheld 
in the glass. Could he do aught but 
laugh at her, this wild Reutlingen ? 
‘* Ah, if I were only that black-eyed 


gypsy girl! 


movement, threw 


shawl from her shoulders. 


’’—The white face in the 
glass turned red with the flush of 
shame and anger, 

clutched at her heart. 


and her hand 








‘*O God! what have I been think- 
ing? To throw myself away for his 
love? So I am to love him—this 
wild one who loves me not; that also 
is to be my fate ?’’ 

Her glance wandered to the writ- 

ing desk, to his picture, and she met 
the winning smile in his eyes. She 
wrung her hands and covered her 
eyes. 
I could n’t bear 
His laughter, his 
careless attentions—to know that in 
his heart he exulted over my unre- 
turned passion—that would be tor- 
ture, not death alone.’’ 

Evening came, night passed, and 
the dawn broke. Day had also broken 
with terrible clearness in Ulrike’s 
‘‘T am going away.’’ That 

was firmly fixed. ‘‘ His 
must shelter me no longer; 
his noble protection for which I once 
thanked him 
insult. 


‘*God help me; 
to see him again. 


mind. 
thought 
house 


has become an 
His command for me to stay 
here has no meaning nor value now, 
and if he should kill me in his anger, 


so much the better.’’ 


now 


She was troubled as she thought of 
their agreement and of the faithful- 
ness and honor with which he had 
kept it, but still she shrank from the 
bitter humiliation of his learning her 
unasked love. In the hours of suf- 
fering of the night she had made up 
her mind, and morning found it still 
unchanged. 

In the latter part of the afternoon 
Benno sent her maid to inquire after 
her, for he did not know the effect of 
his words, and was beginning to grow 
uneasy. Ulrike 
met him in 


came 
the 


down herself 


and living room. 


Her determination was fixed, and a 
cold quiet had consequently settled 
She greeted her guest 


upon her. 
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with a glance but did not offer him 
her hand; it seemed as though she 
could not forgive him for the terrible 
news he brought. 

‘*’ Thank you, my dear cousin; how 
should I feel? Well, naturally. I 
want to tell you that I have changed 
my mind and have decided to visit 
our relatives in Leitnitz for a time. 
you can start 
together to-morrow ; I will be thank- 
ful for your protection, for it is a long 
drive. To-day I will go to Zellin 
and say good-bye to the Techows.”’ 

Benno himself to speak 
calmly of his pleasure at her decis- 
ion, and she did not see the flash of 
triumph in his eyes. 


If convenient to we 


forced 


Late in the evening Ulrike entered 
Lore’s neat little chamber, which was 
only separated from her own sleeping 
room by that of Annette. The old 
woman was sitting up, spinning a 
fine thread by the light of a tallow 
candle, singing a sad song to herself 
as she worked, and did not notice 
her mistress’s entrance until she felt 
her arms around her and found her 
kneeling by her side and weeping 
passionately. 

‘““My dear lady! 
happened ? 
child.’’ 

Ulrike shook 
alone ; nothing 


Oh, 
Don’t cry so, 


what has 
my sweet 
her head. ‘‘ Let me 
has happened. Ca- 
kiss me, show me 
that you love me, but let me cry.’’ 

They were the first tears that had 


ress me, Lore; 


come to ease a heart that had been 
full to bursting. Lore felt that they 
told of some sorrow that was beyond 
her knowledge, and a deep fear filled 
her heart. She said nothing more, 
however, kissing the hair and hands 
of the sobbing girl in silent sympathy 
instead. 
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‘*Lore,’’ began Ulrike at last, 
recovering her self-command, ‘‘ I am 
going away to-morrow. My relations 
in Leitnitz—I have doubtless told you 
of them before—have begged me to 
visit them, and I have accepted their 
invitation. My cousin will accom- 
pany me.’’ 

The old woman clasped her hands 
together in nameless dread. 

‘‘How terrible, my dear lady! 
You are going away from here? Our 
captain was so light at heart to know 
that you were here in safety.’’ 

She felt the slender figure tremble 
in her arms and continued rapidly : 
‘‘ Does he allow you to go into the 
enemy's country where you will find 
dangers on every hand ?”’ 


‘* How can I ask him when he’s 


not here?*’ cried Ulrike. ‘‘ Who 
knows when he will return? And 
I am so lonely here, Lore.’’ 


She could not say: ‘‘I am going 


away because I love him, and his 
wishes have no more weight with 
me.”’ 


‘You must have good reasons, I 
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don’t doubt, my dear young mis- 
tress,’’ answered Lore with a sigh, 
‘*but it seems to me unfortunate for 
you to go away. Pardon me for say- 
ing it, my dear lady, but it seems an 
injustice to my young master. Sup- 
pose he should come back and not 
find you here?’’ 

Ulrike had dried her tears and now 
looked at the old woman with sad, 
moist eyes. An unspeakable anxiety 
Yes ; suppose 
he should come back, and, not find- 
ing her here, look for her, perhaps. 
She could not shake off the terror of 


the thought. 


clutched at her heart. 


‘*TIf he comes back and asks for 
me,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ tell him, Lore, 
that I leave him my best wishes, and 
that he must not be angry with me, 
for I have done what is right. And 
give him this letter.’’ 

The next morning Ulrike and her 
maid began their journey to Leitnitz 
under Benno’s care. Steinhovel 
stood empty once more, and good old 
Lore sighed as she closed the doors 


and curtains of her mistress’s room. 


CHAPTER XX. 


In the autumn the Baireuth regi- 
ment returned to Saxony with the 
reinforcements under General von 
Forcade, which Prince Heinrich sent 
to his brother, the king. 
had much 


The troops 
marching and camping 
that fall, and very little rest. Reut- 
lingen had not seen his wife for half 
a year, and his thoughts of her were 
full of trouble and fear. 

Then in terrible 
The Russians before 
Berlin; devastation, death, burning 


October came 


news. were 
_homes, and outrages of every kind 


marked the path their army had 


taken, and at the break of one 
autumn day the inhabitants of the 
capital found their enemies around 
them. Would their terrible suffering 
last long, would the king send aid, 
or would these troops go further and 
devastate the entire country ? 

In great excitement Reutlingen 
speculated as to whether the enemy 
would reach Steinhovel, and, 
although he did not think it proba- 
ble, soon determined on his course of 
action. He himself could not leave 
his troop, not even for a single day, 


so he sent the trusty Ferdinand to 
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Steinhovel, with orders to conduct his 
young mistress and the old Lore to 
Magdeburg, to which place of safety 
from the enemy the 
family had retreated. 


whole royal 
The funds and 
archives of Prussia had been secretly 
conveyed to the same place some time 
There Ulrike un- 
doubtedly be safe, and he sent a let- 


before. would 
ter, commending his wife to the kind- 
ness of Frau von Vosz, the wife of 
the court marshal, who had been a 
So he 
did the best he could for his wife, but 


great friend of his mother’s. 


he still felt far from easy about her. 
Perhaps something had happened to 
her before he could do anything, 
news came to Saxony so slowly. 
Reutlingen had just returned from 
a severe ride upon which his duty 
had called him, and, being greatly 
angered by some breach of discipline 
on the part of one of his under offi- 
cers, slammed the door of his room 
fiercely behind him, hoping to sit in 
quiet before the fire and free his mind 
from all worries. It was late in the 
evening, and his brother officer who 
shared the quarters with him had 
long since gone to bed in the next 
room. So he sat alone in the fire- 


light, and smoked, and dreamed. In 


a few moments the door opened 
quietly and some one entered. 
‘‘Ferdinand! Man! You back 


already? What have you done?”’ 

The captain sprang from his chair 
and advanced to meet his servant. 
He felt that the next moment would 
bring him evil tidings and his ques- 
tions stuck in his throat. 

‘*You must pardon me, my dear 
sir, but I couldn’t take your lady to 
Magdeburg; she had already left 
Steinhovel.’’ 


**What?’’ 
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‘Yes; Frau Lore sends many 
greetings, and says that her master 
need not trouble to send her away. 
In August a young gentleman, one of 
my lady’s relations, came to Stein- 
hovel and stayed Herr 
von Trautnitz or Trautwitz, he was 
called. Then my lady went away 
with him, taking Annette with her, 
and left this letter behind to be given 


to the captain.”’ 


two days; 


Reutlingen received the news in 
silence, mechanically stretching forth 
his hand for the letter. 

‘‘ That is all, you may go.’’ 

He pushed a chair close to the table, 
threw himself into it, hastily broke 
the seal and read:— 


‘* Do not blame me, Herr von Reut- 
lingen, for disobeying you and leav- 
ing your house. Never will I forget 
your kindness to me, never will my 
heart cease to beat in gratitude to 
you ; still it is better for you, as well 
as for myself that I should go away 
now, and Iam convinced that you will 
agree with me. 

‘‘Once more I offer you my thanks 
for your kindness and nobility to me, 
and give you my best wishes for your 
future well-being. 

** ULRIKE.”’ 


Reutlingen ran hurriedly over this 
letter and then read it again slowly ; 
then he let his head fall upon his 
arm, while his hand convulsively 
crushed the paper and held it. A 
sharp pain, such as he had never 
before known, pierced his heart. She 
had left him! Ulrike! 


His own! While he was caring for 


His wife! 


her safety she had gone away with 
his bitter enemy! ‘‘I will not trust 
you with that scoundrel!’’ he had 


once said to her, when as an utter 
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stranger he offered her his soldierly 
protection, and now she was his wife 
and still had trusted the villain and 
had left him! It was a farewell for 
lite that he read in the cold, meaning- 
less phrases of her letter. He sprang 
up and stamped his foot angrily. 
‘“My commands disobeyed ! 
My 
You shall explain this or 


Our 


agreement broken! love be- 
trayed ! 
make amends, my faithless wife! ’’ 
He began to pace the room with heavy 
steps, throwing the furniture noisily 
from his path. 

‘‘Heavens and Hell! It didn’t 
originate in her child's head! Carried 
off ! 


her, dishonorable hound ! 


That villain has robbed me of 
You shall 
feel my hand, lying scoundrel, al- 
though you are not fit to die an hon- 
orable death at the hands of a Prussian 
officer !’ 

smoothed out 
the crumpled letter, and re-read the 
superficial words of farewell. Then he 


He paused again, 


tried to picture the look in her eyes 
that he loved so well, and the name- 
less rapture of that kiss. His heart 


was bursting ; it could not, must not, 


CHAPTE 


The king, to save his cause, must 
fight a fierce battle, must win a great 
victory, for the Prussian army was 
threatened annihilation. On 
one side was the mighty host of Field- 
marshal Daun, on another the Rus- 
sians, and 


with 


General 
von Laudon, the king’s troops being 


on a third was 


thus entirely surrounded, cut off from 
all sources of supply, from Berlin, 


Breslau, and from Magdeburg. 


Friedrich must cut his way through 


his enemies, must drive them from 


Saxony. Upon one turn of fate 
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be true. He again paced to and fro 
across the room. 
‘‘ All the devils in hell can’t stop 


me! I'll see her again before I be- 
lieve it ; she shall say it to me herself 
—shall her reasons—and 
then for that scoundrel—Leitnitz is 
only a day’s ride from here—I can 
surely find her there 
among her relatives! ”’ 


give me 


somewhere 
He suddenly 
threw open the door into the next 
room where Captain von Zobeltitz was 
sleeping in the dark. 

‘* Zobeltitz, are you asleep ?”’ 

‘*Of course, and have been for a 
long time. I shall be soon again if 
you'll stop making that awful noise,”’ 
was the answer. 


‘‘Oh, never mind that! Do you 
suppose Bulow would give me leave 


for a couple of days; I have some- 
thing very important to do?”’ 
Now? When 


expecting a fight daily ? 


‘* Leave ? we are 
Go to bed, 
Reutlingen, you must be half asleep 
already.”’ 

‘You are right, I think I must be 
myself. Good-night, Zobeltitz.’’ 

‘* Well, good-night at last.’’ 
R XXI. 
rested the life or death of the army, 
of the king, and of Prussia. 

Watchful and threatening, in an 
almost impregnable position upon the 
heights of Suptitz, near Torgau, lay 
Daun and his army, and yet, on the 
third of November, the king was 
obliged to advance. General von 
Zieten was to attack on the other 
the king himself led 
against Daun, but before Friedrich 
could get more than a part of his 
infantry into position, the sound of 
heavy guns told him that Zieten had 


side while 
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engaged, and so, without waiting for 
his cavalry and artillery, he at once 
opened the battle with such of his 
troops as were available. A terrible 
fire from the artillery on the Domits- 
cher heights poured down upon the 
brave grenadiers as they advanced 
upon the field, and rank after rank, 
regiment after regiment, sank down 


before it. The king looked on ina 
rage. 
‘“What a terrible fire! I have 


” 


never seen its like!’’ he exclaimed 
vehemently to his aides. 

The sun flashed a ray through the 
heavy banks of clouds that covered 
the sky, but it was no ray of hope, 
for it fell upon a bloody field of battle 
strewn with the dead and dying heroes 
of King Friedrich’s army. 

This terrible work was given up. 
The infantry could no longer stand 
before the murderous hail, and was 
on the point of breaking, when at 
four in the afternoon, the hour of 
greatest need, the Prussian cavalry 
reached the field. 
led by . c 


This column was 
Prince of Holstein, and 
‘ the Baireuth dragoons 
and the Schmettau and Spaen curas- 
siers, names that will ever be immor- 
tal wherever the tale of the Battle of 
Torgau is told. At a moment of 
greatest importance, when victory 
seemed to rest upon the Austrian 
banners, the troopers charged the 
enemy without waiting to form line 
of battle. Confident of success, they 
rode forward to victory or to death. 
Leading the charge, at the head of 
the troop rode Captain von Reutlin- 
gen, the wild rage of battle in his 
heart. The heath before them was 
cut up by trenches, and the enemy’s 


consiste: 


flank was defended by an apparently 
impassable ditch, too wide to leap, 


There no 
there, in the 
face of the enemy, however, and at 
the signal for the charge the bold 
leader's horse started forward at a 
gallop towards the dangerous obstacle, 
and by a mighty effort cleared it at a 
bound. 


too deep to cross. 
time 


Was 


for deliberation 


The captain's spirit spread 
through his troop and thence to the 
regiment, and the troopers followed 
Like 
the wind they whirled down upon the 
enemy’s unprotected flank, and the 
infantry wavered and 
the terrible onslaught. The gallant 
attack had changed the tide of vic- 
tory, although the fight was still to 
be won. 


him with scarcely a mishap. 


broke under 


Daun sent fresh troops to 
oppose the Prussians, and the battle 
trembled in the balance until evening, 
when Friedrich’s charges had broken 
Daun’s line and scattered his regi- 
ments in every direction. 

In the midst of the storm of shot, 
wherever the fire was fiercest, there 
the king held his position, and at 
evening a shot struck him on the 
breast and he fell from his horse. His 
excited aides gathered around him, 
raised him, and loosened his clothing, 
and in a few moments he opened his 
eyes. 

‘It is nothing.”’ 

Yes; His fur-trimmed 
velvet coat had checked the spent 
force of the murderous bullet and the 
king was safe. God's will had done 
it. God's hand lay over the king’s 


they saw it. 


holy head, and covered and protected 
it. 

The fight continued 
nightfall, for Daun had yet to be 
driven from the field, and as yet 
nothing had been heard from Zieten. 
The darkness of the settled 
over the earth. There were no stars 


until after 


grave 
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in the sky; heavy masses of clouds 
overshadowed the heavens ; the storm 
swept over the battlefield, and wet, 
cold, and shelterless, friend and foe 


wandered aimlessly over the field 
together, and fought and shot at 
random. The groans and cries of the 


wounded and dying sounded with 
heartrending clearness through the 
gruesome night. 

Now the village of Suptitz on the 
heights was in flames, fired by the 
Prussian shot, and there, on the other 
of the 
falling upon his enemy and putting 
him to flight. Far away through the 
flashed the sea of fire, a 
flaming torch to light the Prussians 


on to victory. 


side mountain, was Zieten, 


darkness 


The king had not yet heard the 
news, and with a troubled heart he 
rode to the village of Elsnig to spend 
the night, expecting to return to the 
attack inthe morning. All the houses 
were overflowing with wounded and 
there was not a place of refuge for the 
royal hero, so he at last sought shelter 
in the village church and bound up 
his wounds by the light of the altar 
candles. It was not enough that for 
his country and his people he should 
bear the heavy burden of war and 
responsibility, he must also carry 
this bleeding wound in his breast. 

At the same time there was no rest, 
no assistance, for him, and until late 
that night he sat upon the altar steps 
receiving reports and sending com- 
mands to his generals. 

In the shadows behind him a num- 
ber of officers gathered and whispered 
softly to one another. The news of 
the king’s wound had spread like 
wildfire and they had come to see if 
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3 
and if he still lived. 
Reutlingen was among them, and his 
hands crossed over the hilt of his 
sabre in a silent prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing as he saw his 


it were true 


beloved leader 
earnestly at work, his sharp, clear 
face illumined by the flickering light 
of the candles. Friedrich looked up. 

‘* Who will carry this order to the 
prince of Holstein for'me? You, 
Reutlingen? Here, my brave one. 
Your regiment fought nobly to-day, 
and I hear your troop was not back- 
ward. I will find out more about it 
later.’’ 

Away stormed Reutlingen with the 
message. 

Hark! What wasthat? A trum- 
pet call resounded down the village 
street and a foreboding of victory 
filled the king’s breast and flamed 
in his large eyes. The church door 
opened, and with a clashing of spurs 
and sabre, General von Zieten strode 
up the aisle. ‘‘I congratulate your 
majesty upon winning the day.”’ 

Victory! Victory! The battle was 
The king stood with his friends 
and thanked them. 


won, 
Zieten had won 
the day on his side. 

Quiet was the king’s heart, happy 
and filled with thankfulness, as he 
stretched himself upon the bed of 
straw which his friends had brought 
him, covered himself with his mantle, 
and slept as he had not slept for 
nights. Before this glorious crisis, 
trouble and anxiety had tormented 
his soul, but now the victory was his 
and Friedrich slept. The angel of 
God floated through his holy dream 
and watched over and protected the 
slumbering hero, Prussia’s shield and 
star, her king, Friedrich the Great. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











NORTH CONWAY-AMONG-THE-MOUNTAINS. 


by Wrs. 


IS such 
a pretty 







name, 
‘North Con- 
way,” said 
Professor 
E. Charlton 

Black last win- 
ter, ‘‘it makes 
me think of ‘ Conway-by-the-Sea.”’ 

‘*But this is North Conway-among- 
the-Mountains, and one of the very 
loveliest. places on earth,’’ declared 
the writer. 

Fancy a long valley 
the east 


enclosed to 
and with mountain 
a strikingly bold and noble 
peak to the north-east; a majestic 
mountain 


west 
ranges ; 


towering to the north— 
Mount Washington—and nowhere in 
New Hampshire impressive 
than as seen coming straight up the 


more 


Ellen 


VM. Mason. 


main village street of North Conway ; 
pretty, rounded hills to the south ; 
fancy, to the west, below the plateau 
on which the town is built, a valley 
on a still lower level—a long stretch 
of luxuriant meadow-land, adorned 
with stately elms, the bright water 
of a curving river glancing out here 
and there. Fancy this intervale wind- 
ing around the cliffs that form foot- 
As 
about the sea-cliffs, 
there are many shades of green in 


hills to the great Moat range. 
the sea winds 


the woods on the great ranges, and 
the fantastic, splendid clouds of a 
mountain landscape trail fascinating 
shadows over them. A crystal-clear 
atmosphere pervades the picture ;— 
this is North Conway as it seems to 
the stranger just come here, as it 
must seem to those who have known 
and been fond of it this many a year. 





Looking up Main Street 


North Conway. 
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on 





Peak of Chocorua. 


That there is a distinctive charm 
in this region, that gives it a place 
apart from other White Mountain re- 
sorts and has enabled it easily to keep 
this first place for nearly half a cen- 
tury, is a matter of New Hampshire 
history ; but in what particular does 
this charm consist ? 

Almost certainly in two features 
geographical. Other 
loftier heights in 


places have 
their neighbor- 
hoods, higher water-falls, as grand 
mountain prospects, but they have 
not the magnificent sweep of inter- 
vale that lends such serenity and 
sweetness to the picture here, nor 
do there exist elsewhere forests to 
equal those idyllic woods that border 
the town to the east—‘‘Cathedral 
woods” and the “ Enchanted woods.” 

There is a 


perfect treasury of 


grand and beautiful scenes lying at 
the base of Moat, 
of the valley, the 


that vast rampart 
lovely, undulating 


lines of whose summits are so 
softly traced along the western sky. 
‘‘Crost the river,’’ to use the 


vernacular idiom, are the dark purple 
granite cliffs, bold and green-wooded, 
named “The Ledges” —White Horse, 


Cathedral, and Humphrey’s ledge. 
There are Echo lake, Diana’s 
baths, Thompson's falls, and Pit- 


man’s arch—or the Arch of Lycur- 
gus, as some prefer to call it, because 
in the latter cognomen, a_ public 
spirited citizen is honored, and the 
Cathedral, 
its distinctive name. 

It is not too much to say that the 
Saco river landscapes are renowned 
the country over. John Austin Stev- 


giving Cathedral ledge 
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ens, the biographer and literateur in 
two noteworthy papers, published in 
The Ilhite Mountain Echo, 
them the Upper and Lower inter- 
vales, ‘‘for purpose of description,”’ 
as he explains, and designates the 
covered bridge that spans the Saco 
at North Conway as the point divid- 
ing the northern and southern sec- 
tions of a single circuit, and giving 
it the arbitrary form of an irregular 
figure 8; 


calls 


Conway Corner bridge 
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a little lengthily, the ‘‘ Conway Cor- 
ner an’ ’round b’ the west [or other] 
side o’ the river’’ drive. 

Mr. 
of day when the upper driving may 
be best taken depends upon the sky. 


Stevens writes,—‘‘ The time 


If it be overcast, the morning hours 
should be chosen; if clear and sunny, 
the afternoon. As to the direction, 
while there is no question with re- 
gard to the lower intervale, there is 
no unanimity of opinion as to its 





Kearsarge Mountain 


at the lower end, North Conway 
bridge at the centre, and Glen Sta- 
tion at the upper extremity of the 
Intervale meadow. 

The drives circling the upper and 
lower 
and 


intervales are 
romantic. 


very beautiful 
That around the 
highlands which skirt the upper or 
northern known the, 
‘‘Around Humphrey’s Ledge,’’ 
the ‘ 


one is as 


or 
‘*Round Ledges’’ drive, a name 
which properly belongs to but a small 
part of it. The one by the south, or 


lower intervale, is properly called, but 


northern companion. Artists, whose 
delight is the study of light-effects, 
for which this entire region is famous, 
concur in advice to the tourist to turn 
to the westward by the road which 
passes by Sunset Pavilion, and from 
the start hold the mountains ranged 
to the northward in full view; but 
this high authority to the contrary, 
notwithstanding the reverse tour is 
commended, because of the greater 
surprises of scenery presented on the 
homeward descent to the valley of 
the Saco si 
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‘‘At the turn of the road at Inter- 
vale, the meadow to the northward is 
one of the most pleasing views in this 
region—Mount Washington and its 
companions of the Presidential range 


closing the There 


landscape. is 
nothing to mar the perfect peace of 
the valley scene. No buildings, 


large or small, give it an American 
character. The European traveller 
may sit on the porches of the Inter- 
vale houses and think himself at the 
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‘ 


eastward as the road winds up the 


rising ground to Lower Bartlett, 
where a light but well constructed 


Branch—a 
tributary of the Saco—a stream quiet 


bridge crosses the East 


in ordinary seasons, but a wild, rush- 
ing torrent after a mountain freshet, 
as the boulders and heavy driftwood 
on its rocky bed bear constant wit- 
ness. There is quite a cluster of 
road-side houses about this point, 
one of which, the Pequawket, keeps in 





mouth of one of the valleys which 
open upon the 
lake. 


wide meadows with clustering groups 


Rhone beyond the 
Leman Nothing in view but 
of trees and an expanse of green over 
which the sunlight in ara- 
besques of light and shade, now in 
long the float 
slowly by, and now in quick, fanciful 
the dark and 
through the feathery foliage of grace- 
ful elms ii 


plays 


sweeps, as clouds 


play about maples 


‘*Kearsarge and Bartlett moun- 


tains are now left behind to the south- 


n the distance. 


memory the almost forgotten name of 
the Indian tribe who raised their corn 
in the intervales, fished the rapid 
mountain and retired into 
the fastnesses of the inaccessible hills 
before the march of settlement which 
followed the tread of the colonial 
soldiery to the conquest of Canada in 
the old French war.’’ 

“‘At this point of the drive, the 
western ledges—Humphrey’s, Cathe- 
dral, and the White Horse,—close the 
horizon and are seen at their best. 
The road 


streams, 


now passes through a 
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Moat Mountain, with drifting clouds. 


closely wooded region over rising hill 
and steep descending glade in a west- 
erly sweep until the head of the upper 
intervale is reached at the point where 
the highway turns to the northwest, 
and through Jackson and the Glen to 
Gorham. At this spot there is a fine 
southerly view of the intervale. The 
Glen railroad station is now passed, 
and a short distance beyond the Ellis 
is crossed by a long, covered bridge. 

‘‘A second covered bridge crosses 
the Saco at the point where the road 
on the west side of the river, from 


Saco River in middle distance. 


Conway Corner, branches to the 
westward to Upper Bartlett. A turn 
to the left is now taken, and the 
scenery entirely changes in charac- 
ter. Humphrey’s 
ascended. 


ledge is now 
To the eastward are seen, 
clean cut, the two road gaps through 
Thorn hill, while low down, hun- 
dreds of feet beneath the steep decliv- 
ity of the ledge, the Saco roars in 
rapid tumult and for cause. The 
Ellis, swelled by the Wild Cat from 
the northern mountain slope, has 
been joined by its worthy peer, the 





Looking across the Intervale to Moat Mountain and Ledges, from Intervale Park. 
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Rocky Branch, with equal tribute 
from the western mountains, and now 
in mad struggle rush from their con- 
finement to a wider freedom in the 
broad surface of the Intervale mead- 
ows. Here one is reminded of the 
savage scenery of the Pyrenees at the 
Eaux Chaudes south of Pau. There 
is nothing else like it in these moun- 
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color the maples of the North Conway 
ledges, with their background of deep 
green firs, are supreme. 

‘‘The Saco widens as the ledge is 
descended, and at last the intervale is 
again reached The high 
road is followed and pursued southerly 
to the first fork, when that to the left 
hand should be taken. This leads to 





A Bit of Intervale, North Conway. 


tains. The drive is more wholly 
through woods striking for variety 
and perfection of form of trees, beau- 
tiful in summer i. their greens of 
every tint, and in the autumn mar- 
vellous in their myriad hues. Amer- 
ica is famous for its autumnal foliage. 
The valleys of the Ramapo and Sus- 
quehanna are justly renowned, but 


artists claim that for brilliancy of 


the bridge over the Saco, named as 
the dividing lines of the intervales. 
North Conway is now reached after 
a drive, which may challenge, for 
variety, beauty, picturesque  sur- 
prises, and extended views of hill and 
plain, any in this or any other coun- 
try; and this without danger, expos- 
ure, or fatigue.’’ 


In regard to the ‘‘ Conway Corner 
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and ‘round the west side o’ the river,’’ 
or the lower intervale drive, as Mr. 
Stevens terms it, he is almost equally 
enthusiastic; but first, two of the 
delightful landscape-views at Con- 
way Corner deserve special mention. 
Mount Chocorua is majestic and 
beautiful as seen from the lower end 
of the village; and at its entrance, 
just north of the covered bridge over 
the Saco, there is a lovely picture ; 
at the junction of the Saco with the 


in ordinary summer weather it flows 
in sunny shallows by the tiny island, 
soft and peaceful as a happy dream, 
or the course of a good, benevolent 
life. 
tain 


Then suddenly after a moun- 
freshet, it becomes a raging, 
roaring torrent; its clear waters black 
and turbid, threatening to submerge 
the faithful island; a lowering inky 
cloud-bank like mood 
above it; the whole scene strangely 


scowling in 


changed, even the very trees shrouded 





Echo Lake and White Horse 


Swift at this point, there is a little 
island thickly covered with trees and 
undergrowth, and presenting a pic- 
turesque, rocky aspect at the lower 
end; the aforetime still waters rush 
with a pleasant sound over the stones 
with which the river-bed is thickly 
strewn, and up the long valley-vista 
Mount Washington stands, glorious 
against the northern sky. 

And here is sometimes furnished 
confirmation strong of the Dr. Jekyl 
and Mr. Hyde nature of the Saco; 


in darkness ; it has a wild and intense 
beauty at these times that is most 
poetic and fascinating. 

Conway Corner itself is a pretty 
little hamlet of much interest to those 
who are fond of local history and old- 
time landmarks. In the old days it 


used to be called ‘‘ Chatawque Four 


Corners,’’ and the older people of the 
region call it ‘‘ Chatawque’’ now ; it 
was here that the stage coaches used 
to stop over night on their way from 
Centre Harbor to Crawford's, passing 
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up the west side of the Saco by the 
old Conway-Bartlett highway. 

But besides being a relic of other 
days, this road gives a most impres- 


sive and beautiful mountain and 
meadow prospect.. Mountains be- 
yond mountains rise in front, the 


grand White hills in the northern 
sky 
them 


towering beyond and above 
all. Sheltered at the base of 
the great ranges and winding down 
the valley is the entrancing expanse 
of the intervale. 

To quote again from Mr. Stevens’s 
accurate description: ‘*‘ On the entire 
length of this drive the 
view of the mountains is 
unsurpassed for variety, 
extent, and = grandeur. 
On the left, divided from 
the 


slope of land, overhang 


road by a narrow 
the steep, palisaded cliffs 
of the White Horse and 
Cathedral ledges, beyond 
which rises Moat moun- 
tain with its peculiar top, 
which has the rare char- 
acteristic of appearing 
the same from all points Mt 


of the eastern half of the 
To the northward appear, 
defined, the Carter Notch 
of the 
To the east familiar Kearsarge and its 


compass. 

clearly 
and the 
summits Presidential range. 
subsidiary hills, five distinct ranges 
of elevation, rise in ascending grade 
dark 
green, paling with faint blue as they 
fade in increasing distance 


clear cut in their shades of 


‘* This lower intervale was a favor- 
ite resort of the Pequaket Indians in 
the earlier part of the century, and 
here the first settlements were made 
by the after the old 


whites soon 





. Wash'ngton and Meadows, from near Moat Mountain House. 








Diana's Baths 


French war. For fertility of 


variety of tree and shrub, and for 


soil, 


beauty of river scenery it is unri- 
valled, even in this fascinating resort.” 

It is pleasanter far to come along 
this road at sunset. As the 
grows the mountain shadows 
float lower and lower, and spread far 
and wide into the valley, darkening 
the green fields and the silver river. 


sun 
low 


The vast purple mountains stand 
sharp-drawn against the clear sky. 
If the sunset be fine elsewhere, it is 
wonderfully, tenderly beautiful here, 
and often very splendid, the sun 
going down in masses of gorgeous 
clouds that flame above the ledges. 

But to one on a flying trip through 
the mountains, and having time only 
to visit the most remarkable points of 
‘* crost the 
river’’ scenes skirting the foot of the 


the different sections, the 


great western range are recommended 
as the places par cxcellence to show 
the variety of beauty and picturesque 
features of North Conway. Visitors 
staying all summer here are apt to 
make the tour 
familiar walk, near 
enough at hand that we may go often 


of these scenes a 


as they are 








after a Freshet. 


and deliberately and minutely study 
their characteristics at leisure, until 
they become dear from close acquaint- 
anceship ; and the passing tourist has 
ample time ‘‘ between trains’’ to visit 
them all. 

The road leads through rich inter- 
vale fields studded with graceful elms. 
There is a remarkably beautiful view 
the White Mountains and the 
dusky purple Carter mountains, with 
the graceful loop of the Carter notch, 
up the Saco valley. 


of 


At the covered 
bridge the great beauty of the silver 
maples on the thick-wooded, over- 
hanging right bank is noticeable; 
and so is the clearness of the water 
running over shining stones below 
the bridge. a small 
island and presently a black, deep 


branch of the Saco is crossed; here 


Then there is 


is a wide piece of coarse, stony beach, 
made wider each year by the heavy 
freshets in the spring and autumn, 
but beautified by a growth of slender 
sumachs with their velvety red spikes. 
Then are more fields with their grand 
trees, and a pretty brook is reached, 
where leaning trees make shady pools 
in the bright water; taking the left 











Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


THE CURRICULUM OF A 


By Edward F 


In constructing a programme of 
studies for a small high school a very 
important consideration is the well- 
being of the teacher. It is true, of 
course, that the school is not main- 
tained for the sake of the teacher; 
but it is likewise true that those com- 
munities that disregard the personal 
welfare of their teachers do not have, 
and can not have, the best schools. 
In view of 


able, as a preliminary to the discus- 


this, it is not unreason- 


sion of the main proposition of this 
paper, to ascertain and clearly state 
the conditions under which a teacher 
in a small high school may carry on 
his work in a normal and successful 
manner. 

My first thesis is that the teacher 
must not be overworked. He must 
be a sturdy and persistent worker, 
but he must not be overworked. The 
schoolmaster who allows his nervous 
system to be upset and his spirits 
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SMALL HIGH SCHOOL,’ 


}. Goodwin. 


broken by carrying too heavy and un- 
reasonable burdens, commits a wrong 
not only against himself, 
against his school. 


but also 
No remunera- 
tion is great enough to compensate a 
man for loss of health ; and no teachet 
whose blood lacks oxygen or whose 

centres lack what Dr. Hall 
‘‘euphoria’’ is qualified to in- 
struct or train a healthy and vigorous 
youth. The teacher should have time 
for abundant physical exercise in the 


nerve 
calls 


open air, and for such recreation as 
affords him needful rest and pleasure. 
This is not only his right but his 
duty. Children are as soft clay in 
the hands of a teacher who possesses 
an abundance of vitality and good 
nature. But how many teachers in 
the village high schools of New Eng- 
land can even approximate such a 
condition? As a class they are seri- 
ously overwrought. They spend their 
days in the most harassing kind of 
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labor in the school room and their 


nights in tutoring some ambitious 
pupil, or in preparing for the six, 
seven, eight, or more recitations that 
must be conducted the next day. 
The debilitating effects of such a life 
are easily discernible. No one should 
wonder that such teachers are ner- 
vous, irritable, and despondent. If 
young men of ambition and ability 
are to be induced to enter the small 
high schools and remain in them, 
this stress and strain of overwork that 
depresses the spirits and impairs the 
health of faithful 
teachers should be removed. 


conscientious and 


My second thesis is that the teacher 
in the small high school should have 
his work adjusted in such a way that 
he may thereby and meanwhile be 
making suitable preparations for a 
position of larger responsibility and 
more substantial remuneration. 
Every good teacher is an ambitious 
one. The small high schools secure 
a high talent, and 
the skillful 
vice, simply because the wide-awake 
teacher looks to the future, and be- 
lieves that transfer and promotion are 


order of often 


most efficient and ser- 


sure to come to him whose work from 
day to day evinces both wisdom and 
fidelity. 
schools are the training ground where 


In this view the small high 


men and women are for 


prepared 
more responsible duties and wider 
fields of activity in the larger centres 
of population. Fortunately for 


small high schools that this is so 


and the 
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work that waits those who survive 
this period of their probation. 

What then are the conditions under 
which a man teaching in a small high 
school himself for a 


larger sphere of school work, and at 


may prepare 
the same time do the full measure of 
his duty to the school in which he 
obtains his preparation? The answer 
to this question is a two-fold one: 
The time to 
acquire some breadth and accuracy 


teacher should have 
of scholarship in the subjects which 
he attempts to and should 
have opportunity to study both theo- 


retically and practically the problems 


teach, 


of education and the most approved 
methods of instruction. These two 


statements may be summed up in 
one: The successful teacher must be 
both learned and wise. 

The teacher who is thoroughly sat- 
urated with his subject is the one 
to whom pupils listen with attention 
and respect. He it is who wastes no 
time on non-essentials, but puts the 
emphasis of his own instructions and 


his pupils’ efforts where it is most 


needed. Mr. Collar, of the Roxbury 
Latin school, on his return to this 
country after a somewhat careful 
study of the German gymnasium, 


‘The chief defect 
in our secondary schools is the poor 
“We 


‘do 


said in substance : 


s¢ holarship of our teachers.’ 


American teachers,’’ he said 


not know enough about the subjects 


which we profess to teach He 
might have added Nothing is so 

structive to good scholarship among 
\me il tea ce! i tie ect t 
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hand way leading along a marshy 
part of the intervale where there is a 
luxuriant growth of exquisite Amer- 
ican larches and pretty elders, the air 
filled with the odor of sweet flag, at 
the top of the little hill in the pine 


woods, among several roads is one 


that descends to the foot of White 
Horse ledge, where close to it, the 
ledge towering above and almost 


overhanging it, is Echo Lake: 


‘A lofty precipice in front, 
A silent tarn below.” 


It is deep, dusky, solemn, and full 
A nar- 
row shroud of pines separates it from 
the 


fully clear repetition of wise or foolish 


of poetic beauty and charm. 
cliff, which sends back a wonder- 


savings. Above it in eternal stone 


White 


motionless 


Horse pursues his endless, 


journey. It 1s only one 
and a half miles from the village, vet 
the 
look of isolation is 
The the 
and well-defined 


‘* miles 
the 


it seems away among 
mountains,’’ 

so complete. ascent of 
ledge by a good 
path may be made in about half an 
hour and there is a fine view from its 
top. From Echo lake one may follow 
a romantic lane, a kind of lovers’ by 

way, through the pine woods redolent 
the 


road 


of warm, spicy odor, or from 
highway leading northward, a 


with a wide gate marked ‘‘ Cathe 


reached; it leads west 


dr i] is 


} 


soot 
throug 
to the base ol fy 


it terminates in a little clearing, the 


h another fragrant forest aisle 


ithedral ledge where 


~! 


we 


dedicated to nature 
worshippers; it is a natural cavity 
twenty-five feet deep fine-hewn out of 
the front of the cliff; the inner wall 
is over eighty feet high, and the roof 


well have been 


isa noble arch. Lofty old trees form 


the outer wall. Seated on one of the 
boulders on the floor of the temple, 
one may listen to the solemn sough 
of the sea of waving tree tops below 
and fancy it is the organ softly swell- 
ing through the vaulted roof of an 
old-world cathedral. The air is deli- 
ciously fresh, spicy, and cool here, 
The 
lescent by a rocky path beyond the 
southernmost point of the Cathedral 


even in the very hottest days. 


fissure, is as easy as the stairway, 
more romantic, and has the advan- 
the 
ire 

sirch- 


tage of an extensive view of 
valley and of Sunset hill, or 
mont as it is now known, the estate 
of Hon. Payson Tucker. 

Further north from the highway 
another gate leads westward by easy 
carriage-way through a pleasant field 
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le tat ee th 


Diana's Baths, after a Freshet. 


French war. For fertility of soil, 
variety of tree and shrub, and for 
beauty of river scenery it is unri- 
valled, even in this fascinating resort.” 
It is pleasanter far to come along 
this road at sunset. As the 
the mountain shadows 
float lower and lower, and spread far 
and wide into the valley, darkening 
the green fields and the silver river. 
The vast purple mountains stand 
sharp-drawn against the clear sky. 
If the sunset be fine elsewhere, it is 
wonderfully, tenderly beautiful here, 
and often very splendid, the sun 
going down in masses of gorgeous 
clouds that flame above the ledges. 
But to one on a flying trip through 
the mountains, and having time only 
to visit the most remarkable points of 
the different sections, the ‘‘ crost the 
river’’ scenes skirting the foot of the 
great western range are recommended 
as the places far cxcellence to show 


sun 


grows low 


the variety of beauty and picturesque 
features of North Conway. Visitors 
staying all summer here are apt to 
make the 
familiar 


these scenes a 
they are near 
enough at hand that we may go often 


tour of 
walk, as 


and deliberately and minutely study 
their characteristics at leisure, until 
they become dear from close acquaint- 
anceship ; and the passing tourist has 
ample time ‘‘ between trains’’ to visit 
them all. 

The road leads through rich inter- 
vale fields studded with graceful elms. 
Theré is a remarkably beautiful view 
of the White Mountains and the 
dusky purple Carter mountains, with 
the graceful loop of the Carter notch, 
up the Saco valley. At the covered 
bridge the great beauty of the silver 
maples on the. thick-wooded, over- 
hanging right bank is noticeable; 
and so is the clearness of the water 
running over shining stones below 
the bridge. Then there is a small 
island and presently a black, deep 
branch of the Saco is crossed ; here 
is a wide piece of coarse, stony beach, 
made wider each year by the heavy 
freshets in the spring and autumn, 
but beautified by a growth of slender 
sumachs with their velvety red spikes. 
Then are more fields with their grand 
trees, and a pretty brook is reached, 
where leaning trees make shady pools 
in the bright water; taking the left 












hand way leading along a marshy 
part of the intervale where there is a 
luxuriant growth of exquisite Amer- 
ican larches and pretty elders, the air 
filled with the odor of sweet flag, at 
the top of the little hill in the pine 
woods, among several roads is one 
that foot of White 
Horse ledge, where close to it, the 
towering 


descends to the 


and almost 


overhanging it, is Echo Lake: 


ledge above 


‘‘A lofty precipice in front, 
A silent tarn below.” 


It is deep, dusky, solemn, and full 
of poetic beauty and charm. A nar- 
row shroud of pines separates it from 
the cliff, which sends back a wonder- 
fully clear repetition of wise or foolish 
savings. Above it in 
White 


motionless journey. 


eternal stone 


Horse pursues his endless, 
It is only one 


and a half miles from the village, yet 


it seems ‘‘miles away among the 
mountains,’’ the look of isolation is 
so complete. The ascent of the 


ledge by a 
path 
hour and there is a fine view from its 


good and well-defined 


may be made in about half an 
top. From Echo lake one may follow 
a romantic lane, a kind of lovers’ by- 
way, through the pine woods redolent 
the 
highway leading northward, a road 
with a wide gate marked ‘‘ Cathe- 
dral’’ is soon reached; it leads west 
through another fragrant forest aisle 
to the base of Cathedral ledge where 
it terminates in a little clearing, the 


of warm, spicy odor, or from 


solid gray rock rising sheer five or 
six hundred feet at one side of this 
miniature Alpine field. 

well kept stairway makes easy 
the beautiful 
Cathedral whose name seems not in- 
appropriate for a place that might 


the steep ascent to 
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well have been 


dedicated to nature 
worshippers; it is a natural cavity 
twenty-five feet deep fine-hewn out of 
the front of the cliff; the inner wall 
is over eighty feet high, and the roof 
is a noble arch. 
the outer wall. 


Lofty old trees form 
Seated on one of the 
boulders on the floor of the temple, 
one may listen to the solemn sough 
of the sea of waving tree tops below 
and fancy it is the organ softly swell- 
ing through the vaulted roof of an 
old-world cathedral. The air is deli- 
ciously fresh, spicy, and cool here, 
even in the very hottest days. The 
descent by a rocky path beyond the 
southernmost point of the Cathedral 
fissure, is as easy as the stairway, 
more romantic, and has the advan- 
tage of view of the 


an extensive 


valley and of Sunset hill, or Birch- 
mont as it is now known, the estate 
of Hon. Payson Tucker. 

Further north from the highway 
another gate leads westward by easy 
carriage-way through a pleasant field 





The Cathedral. 
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River view at Chatawque Four Corners, 
and wood to Diana’s baths. Diana’s 
brook on which the Cascades are sit- 
uated flows down from the of 
Moat mountain, and a pretty wood- 


side 


path leads up the rocky ravine to 
where the water flows softly over 
broad, inclined tables of granite and 
falls in tiny cascades 
rock. There is one lovely fall about 
ten feet high a little distance up 
the stream. One may walk for rods 


over jutting 


where there 
are great numbers of the ‘‘ baths,’’ of 
and 
polished, perfectly carved in the stone 
by the movement of the water and the 
One is of mam- 
moth dimensions, ten feet deep and 


over the sloping rock, 


conventional shapes smoothly 


whirling pebbles. 


long and wide in proportion. 
At times of high water the cascade 
becomes a grand cataract, but at mid- 


summer the limpid stream running 
over the rich colored ledges, the over- 


hanging trees casting flickering shad- 
ows through the glade, the quiet and 
sylvan freshness make an enchanting 
scene, and one rather expects a 
glimpse of the Arcadian huntress, 
armed with her arrows, and holding 


in a struggling mountain deer. 


Retracing one’s way and 
still following north, more 
and more charming grows 
the forest road, the luxu- 
riant foliage enclosing, oy- 
erhanging, and shadowing 
it, lending a delightfully 
primeval character. Every 
wayfarer’s interest is ex- 
cited at sight of the pictu- 
resque, tiny, wood-colored 
house with quaint, over- 
grown little yard, the place 
that was once the home of 
Lady Blanche Murphy and 
her gifted husband, both 

of them dead and gone now, while 
the memory of their romantic story 
lingers in the lovely nook at the foot 
of the vast purple cliff, and is as 
refreshing in this somewhat sordid 
jin de siecle time as the wildwood fra- 
grance that fills the air, and, it might 
be fancied, hallows the poor, pretty 
deserted home to all lovers true. 

Just before reaching this wayside 
shrine, on looking up the narrow 
the dark, 
height of Humphrey’s ledge seems to 
wall the way. 


forest vista, towering 
One might fancy he 
had reached the end of the world. 
But no, the road dips down into a 
sweet little hollow where a gay mur- 
muring brook runs under a little cul- 
vert, and a great motherly-looking 
oak tree—the very sight of which 
suggests the country home and coun- 
try delights—stretches 
its broad arms to shelter the little 
run, there is a sudden ascent and lo! 
the cliff rises to the left, an obstacle 
that could not have been gotten over 
but has been gotten around—like 
many another obstacle in the world. 

On the right is the true lovers’ 
deserted home; beyond it are field 


childhood’s 
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and 
great forests and mountains; down a 
precipitous, thick-wooded bank there 
is a sparkle of waters through the 
green boughs; the 
aspect ; 


meadow, the gleaming Saco, 


country has a 
ore rural presently, just 

yond the place where an enormous 
boulder stands in an eternal pool of 
black water, the entrance to Pitman’s 
Arch is At a little toll- 
house five cents per capita is paid 


reached. 


for visiting the arch, or ten cents for 
going up the carriage road to the 
summit of Humphrey’s ledge from 
whence there is a magnificent pros- 
pect. 

The arch is not very far up on the 
east side of the ledge. It is reached 
by a narrow path into the woods and 
then up a natural rock stairway 
rail. A most 
luxuriant undergrowth adds much to 
the beauty of the Virginia 
creepers, wild buckwheat, and long 


guarded by a rustic 


way. 


ild-currant vines drape the great 


rocks, and the reddish purple blos- 
make 
bright masses in the forest’s shadowy 


soms of the flowering raspberry 


greenness. Meadow rue, Solomon’s 
seal, and wild columbine grow in pro- 
fusion, and the are 
beautiful. and 
above the buttresses of the 
arch, lofty 
woods whose dark, stone- 


trees 
Beside 
tower bass- 
colored trunks form stately 
columms, birches 
like 
dull golden satin, gleam- 
ing white  birches 
feathery hemlocks. 


yellow 
with shining 


boles g 


and 


lhe arch is a grand and 
beautiful specimen of Nat- 
ure’s masonry ; almost per- 


fect in shape, it seems as if 
it were hewn with infinite 


Chatawque 


75 
pains out of the granite of the ledge. 
The space within is wide and lofty, 
and the entrance a vast though nar- 
row rent in the side of the cliff. The 
outer walls and buttresses are faced 
with irregular blocks that look as if 
they were cut out of the rock, which 
is soft Dark 
lichens, dainty rock-ferns, and velvety 
green moss grow up the buttresses 
and walls of the grotto. 


and easily broken. 


The stone is 
very dark and rich in color, and looks 
as though it might contain iron. 
Whoever has visited the Rhine will 
be fancifully reminded of the Roland 
arch, for Pitman’s arch is like it in 
its contour, size, and massiveness, 
specimen of 
Nature’s building and possesses no 


though it is but a 
romantic legend to enhance its inter- 
est as does that fine Rhenish relic. 
One may sit at the matchless entrance 
of this American arch, adorned as it is 
with Nature’s exquisite carvings, and 
traceries of foliage and ferns, and gaze 
down upon a scene as entrancing as 
that viewed from the Roland arch; in 
truth the Mountains’’ are 
not so grand as Kearsarge, nor is the 
Rhine with the little island of Non- 


” 


** Seven 


Four Corners, River view during a freshet. 
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beautiful than the 
Saco with its intervales. 

The eye is attracted by the woods 
that fill the steep incline from the 
arch to the narrow highway hedged 


with trees and wild-growing shrubs, 


nenwerth more 


Pitman’s Arch. 


then are the intervale fields where 
the Saco flows in lovely curves and 
shines like silver amidst the green 
stretches, and beyond the view is ter- 
minated by the soft-tinted mountains 
against the glowing sky; it is peace- 
ful and restful beyond expression. 
The pleasant chattering of squirrels 
and the delicious notes of the wood- 
thrush break the stillness, but there 
is no other sound save the low mono- 
tone of insects and the sweep of soft 
winds through thetrees. It is delight- 
ful to visit the Arch very early in the 
morning, and watch the first shafts of 
sunlight strike through the woods 
and into the dusk-haunted grotto, 
lighting up the dark rock walls. 

To Thompson’s Falls there should 


Situated 
part way up the eastern side of Moat, 
and about four miles distant from 
the village, this waterfall possesses a 
peculiar interest that might be said to 
be historic since it was discovered in 
the summer of 1851 or 1852 by Ben- 
jamin Champney, the landscape 
painter, who has probably done more 
than all his fellow artists to make 
North Conway known to the outside 
world; as a matter of fact the half 
dozen pictures that he sold to the 
Prang Chromo Company about 1870 
—thus securing an immense circula- 
tion to the views—contributed largely 
towards popularizing the fame of the 
scenery of the whole east side of the 
White Mountains. 

Much earlier than this, in the sum- 
mer of 1850, Kensett had painted hi 
famous picture, ‘‘ The White Moun- 
tains and Valley of the Saco, from 
Sunset Hill, North Conway,’’ and 
sold it to the American Art Union, 
and it was engraved for distribution 
to subscribers, thus becoming widely 
known and interesting artists and 
lovers of mountain scenery in the 
but Mr. Champney has 
passed nearly all the summers of 
his life since his young manhood 
here, and his beautiful studio, always 
open to visitors, has its walls lined 
from floor to ceiling with lovely pic- 
tures whose counterparts have been 
sold far and wide. He has painted 
every phase of the landscape from 
early May until late November, 
knowing and being able to interpret 
each elusive mood as a mother under- 
stands every expression of her little 
child’s face. 


be a separate excursion. 


region ; 


““T cannot paint the mountains as 
Mr. Champney paints them because 
I do not love them as he does, and to 
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paint a landscape well, the artist must 
love it,’? said Mr. J. J. Enneking to 
the writer recently. 

3ut surely, you are fond of the 
North Conway scenery ?’’ I asked. 

‘Yes, and I mean this: the better 
one knows that region, the more he 
will love it. I do not know it as well 
as Mr. Champney does, and therefore 
do not love it as well.’’ 

This summer almost half a century 
ago, seven landscape painters were 
staying at the Kearsarge House, kept 
by the late Mr. Samuel W. Thomp- 

its builder and first proprietor ; 
they were Benjamin Champney, David 
Johnson, John Williamson, J. W. 
Casilear, B. B. S. Stone, Mr. Durand, 
and Alfred Ordway. One day Mr. 
Thompson told them that while in a 


ogging-camp back of White Horse 


1 
i 
ledge, he had heard the roar of some 


waterfall, but had never seen it; so, 
their curiosity excited, they immedi- 
ly set out on a tour of exploration, 

ut ‘‘ after fording the Saco and pass- 
the Ledges,’’ says Mr. Champney, 
‘we soon got into a perplexing laby- 
rinth of half overgrown wood roads 
and began almost to despair, for not 
even a mountain rill was visible and 
about to turn horse 


we were our 


homeward, when one of the more 
persevering of the party and myself 
resolved to make a last attempt to 
We pen- 


etrated the deep forest and in half an 


find the unknown cataract. 
hour had fathomed the secret.”’ 

They carried back an enthusiastic 
report and on the morrow those seven 
musketeers of the brush attacked the 
had 
“'Shompson’s Falls,’’ in honor of 
their host. 
spent a week in their studies there. 


scene which they christened 


Mr. Champney says they 


And it is regarded just as difficult 


/ 


an undertaking in these latter days 
to find the way; so difficult that there 
has come to be something alluring 
about the very name of Thompson’s 
Falls. set out again 
again to return disappointed. 


People and 
The 
writer knows of one enthusiastic and 
determined Appalachian who made 
seven unsuccessiul jaunts ; the eighth 
was successful came back 
delighted and proceeded forthwith to 
make a map of his route for the use 


of his friends, 


and he 


heard iess 
about people getting lost trying to 
find 
during the rest of that summer. 

Yet to the initiated in wood-craft 


it is easy enough. 


and one 


that will-o’-the-wisp waterfall 


Arrived in the 
pine woods at the road leading to 


Thompson's Falls, 


Echo Lake, one should take the 
wood path just to the left of the little 
white school-house staxding there. 
Here is the entrance to a great forest 
of evergreen trees mixed with de- 
ciduous ones in pleasant diversity. 
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Avoiding all ways that diverge from 
this, the right one, whether on the 
right hand or on the left, the wise 
and prudent initiate fares serene 
through the forest and after a little 
while comes out to a pleasant clear- 
ing very near to Moat mountain and 
White Horse ledge and shut off by 
a stubborn-looking pair of bars that 
nevertheless yield to the persuasion 
of determined and persistent tugging. 
A clear brook flows over white sand 
and stones only a little way from the 
bars, and the clearing proves to be 
one of those most pathetic of places, 
a deserted homestead. There are the 
remains of an old cellar, mostly filled 
up and grassed over, and a number 
of old apple trees lend that peculiar 
look of peace and comfort that nothing 
else but an old orchard can. 

Now away to the right of the clear- 
ing, at the edge of the forest that 
encircled it, is a large, dead, white 
birch, a skeleton or mummy of a tree 
that looks as if it had been dead a 
hundred years. Following the forest’s 
edge around to the left, or below the 
skeleton tree, there is a remarkably 
pretty hemlock rounded and evenly 


A view in Enchanted Woods. 


shaped as though clipped and trained 
by the most finical of gardeners. A 
little below this a path enters the 
wood, bears away to the right, and 
soon crosses a shallow, stony stream, 
and then emerges into a tiny clear- 
ing. Soon it becomes a mere thread 
winding through thick growths of 
brakes of the variety that children 
call ‘‘ parasol brakes;’’ and now it 
ascends, and the wood is very close 
and soon becomes a growth of white 
birches, tall and slender, reaching off 
as far as the Giant 


logs are stretched across at intervals. 


eye can see. 
Presently there is a sound of rushing 
waters, and at the right is a steep 
bank may peek 
through the trees at the stream below 
the falls. In moments the 


place is reached where one may clam- 


down which one 


a few 
ber down over boulders and get a 
view of the falling waters from below. 
They are lovely, delicate, and lace- 
like, resembling a bridal veil, float- 
ing softly over the rich warm-colored 
granite. A curious birch tree spans 
the stream, rooted on one side, the 
trunk lying prone across, with the 
top curving about and resting on the 
opposite side, yet with foli- 
age luxuriant and looking 
perfectly hardy. 

The home of the water- 
fall is a long, narrow chasm, 
furrowed down the side of 
the mountain, and from the 
top of the fall the scene is 
remarkably lovely. A long, 
shining, narrow strean 

flows down from the vast 
forest; behind, rises Moat; 
in front, seen through a 
delicate, leafy screen across 
the vista, lies North Con- 
way, pastoral, peaceful, but 
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seemingly far away. 
Rattle- 
are 


Above on the 


snake range sunny 


clearings in the great 
Tall, ancient, 


grey-bearded hemlocks 


woods. 


crow beside the silver 
current whose pools and 
dotting the 
shelving rocks over 


shallows 


which it flows, resemble 
the quaint cuts in the 
old readers, illustrating 

the story of the innocent 

lamb and the grumbling, 

deceitful wolf that dissembled his 
wickedness under the pretext of 
being rather particular as to the 
So 
the 
whole scene that it might be miles 


matter of drinking after others. 
sweetly wild and secluded is 
away in the wilderness. 

The summer of 1853, there were 
the 
The pioneer hotel 


John 
Mason, 


twenty landscape painters at 
Kearsarge House. 
men were Mr. Thompson, 
McMillan, Nathaniel R. 
Daniel Eastman, Stephen Mudgett, 
and Edwin Merrill. The old hotels 
were the Kearsarge House, kept by 
Mr. Thompson, as before stated; the 
McMillan House, bearing the name 
the North Conway 
House, kept by Mr. Mason, and the 
House kept by Mr. 
Mr. Mudgett first kept 
summer boarders in the large farm- 


of its owner; 
Washington 
Eastman. 


house now belonging to the Bigelow 
estate, afterwards buying the Inter- 
vale House; and Mr. Merrill kept a 
boarding house at Kearsarge village, 
famous throughout the region as 
‘The Merrill House.’’ It is 
of the Russell cottages. 
Mason afterwards built the 


now 
Mr. 
Sunset 
Of this older 


one 


Pavilion for his sons. 


Coming from the Mill, Main Street, North Conway. 


generation of hosts, Mr. McMillan 
only is left. The descendants of the 
others still keep open house for the 
tourist-public in the Saco valley. 

And there are now about fifty hotels 
and boarding houses in the neighbor- 
hood, including North Conway, Inter- 
vale, Lower Bartlett, and Kearsarge 
village, besides a growing summer- 
resort 


cottage-colony at Intervale. 


This is of the typical kind, made up 


of wealthy and well-to-do 
from different cities. 


families 
*y 

There are sev- 
eral prominent persons among them, 
one of whom is Mr. James Schouler, 
the historian 
General 


and eminent 
Francis A. Walker, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, some seasons occupies one of 
the Intervale cottages; and Howells, 


jurist ; 


the novelist, has passed several sum- 
mers here, a guest at the Intervale 
House. 

There must have been a strange 
contrast between those primitive days 
Mr. Champ- 
ney tells how in the month of August, 
(the height of the season! ) 1850, he 
planted his easel in the middle of the 
main street and painted a picture of 
Mount Washington ! 


and these present ones. 


There were no 
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View from ‘ Birchmont," the 


full dress hops, no fashionable after- 
noon driving, nor tennis tournaments, 
nor Sunday trains, nor society re- 
porters then. 

No; nor coaching parades. And 
in the matter of White Mountain 
coaching parades, though those gor- 
geous pageants were inaugurated on 
the west side, the east side celebra- 
tions are famous far and wide for their 
finish and elegance in details, and the 
admirable manner in which they are 
conducted as well as for the eclat that 
attends them. Prizes in the shape of 
handsome banners and other trophies 
are awarded for the finest displays. 
On the west side, the competing for 
prizes was abolished a few seasons 
ago, and on the occasion of the first 
parade after that, the writer remarked 
through the columns of the Boston 
FT[erald, that a coaching parade with- 
out prizes was like a dinner without 
salt, whereupon the witty editor of 
the White Mountain Echo remarked 
that there no accounting for 
tastes, and some people preferred 
fresh meat to salt, which was the 
case with the reformed Bethlehem 
appetite, while promoters of the west 


was 


Estate of Hon. Payson Tucker. 


side parades had no desire to have 
their judges well peppered for their 
awards. 

But the annual special pageants of 
the east and west sides since then 
have confirmed the notion that a 
coaching parade without prizes might 
indeed be likened to a dinner with- 
out salt. 


The award of prizes lends 
a bouquet, a flavor, a zest to the car- 
nival that nothing else could, and 
judges, not willing to sustain a little 
harmless peppering for the sake of 


the success of the occasion, are 
wanting public-mindedness, and lack 
the spirit of camaraderie, indeed. 

A descriptive sketch of North 
Conway, with no allusion to the 
famous prospect from the summit of 
historic Kearsarge, would be like the 
play of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ with the part of 
Hamlet left out, to make use of a 
hackneyed and much abused simile. 

To Kearsarge village en route to the 
mountain-top, the pleasant, winding 
road follows a continual upward slope. 
Of this road, Col. H. H. Dow, of the 
Ridge hotel, in his hotel circular 
for this season, felicitously remarks 
that ‘‘from nearly every point along 
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the way, from the railroad station to 
Kearsarge village, a very fine view 
of all the mountains can be obtained.”’ 
Kearsarge village is a sweet sum- 
haunt where the wildness and 
plicity of nature are combined 
modern taste and luxury in a 
attractive way. Almost all the 
ses are built upon one side of the 
facing the east; and on the 
below 


side, a high, wooded 


a beautiful brook flows over 


wide, sloping, bleached ledges 


form its bed. There are tiny 
es in the little wood along the 
uns that lure to holiday dream- 
and pleasant revery ; and every 
where east, west, north, and south, 
the vast, sheltering mountains rise. 
Fertile farms reach up to the foot 
and on the side of Mount Kearsarge, 
ind the last are 


en over to the summer boarding 


very farm-houses 
terests of these latter days, their 
rs bestowing upon farming only 
secondary consideration, if indeed 

nuch as that. 
is a good three miles stiff climb. 
‘rom Prospect Ledge, about a mile 
there is a delightful view, and 
the summit the double line of 


mountains against the western sky is 
very lovely—the nearer ones deep 
purple and the farther range, seem- 
ingly close behind and only slightly 
higher, of pale amethyst melting into 
the hazy air. 

From its fortunate position with 
respect to other mountains, there be- 
ing no peaks in its neighborhood to 
the eastward of sufficient height to 
cut off the prospect, it commands a 
the , 
many pronounced finer than that 
from any other 


view of mountain ranges, by 


mountain in New 
Hampshire. 

Mountains beyond mountains rise 
like infinite, petrified billows rolled 
The 
the Presidential range is 
perfectly distinct, Mount Washing- 


ton, occupying its proper relative posi- 


off into the circling horizon. 
whole of 


tion, being the most prominent in the 
line. The Saco can be traced almost 
from where it rises, down through 
the green valleys till it winds away 
into Maine. 

the 


level 


Great numbers of lakes 
The 


stretch of 


brighten scene. broad, 


nearly country 
towards Portland serves as a comple- 
ment to the grandeur of the limitless 


ranges, toning up the landscape, as it 


A Picturesque ‘' Feature" of tne Parade, 
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were, to almost ineffable effect. The 
whole great picture is surpassingly 
beautiful. 

The though unaccom- 
plished project of the older hotel men 
of the region was to build a carriage- 
road up Mount Kearsarge, but this 
present and progressive generation 
would of course have none of it, and 


favorite 


there is in existence a charter for an 
organized company to build a rail- 
road—according to the latest idea it is 
to be an electric road—to the summit. 
And it may sometime be, who knows? 
Stranger things have happened. 


It may be said, in passing, that all 
the mountain peaks of the neighbor- 


hood are easy of ascent, as mountain 
climbing goes; and it is something 
worth while for the stout mountain- 
climber to carry his mental portfolio 
away, at the close of the summer 
vacation, filled with the distinctive 
and widely varying views that he has 
made his own for all time. 


THE 


Mount Chocorua, of which there is 
such an enchanting view from Sun- 
set Hill, or Birchmont, is the Matter- 
horn of the east side, and for a 
woman to have made the ascent, even 
in these days of general athletic 
training, is esteemed something to 
tell of indeed. 

The town has an exceedingly inter- 
esting and picturesque local history, 
dating from the year 1765, in the 
reign of His Gracious Majesty King 
the Third, and Benning 
Wentworth, governor of the Province 
of New Hampshire, but it does not 
come within the scope of the present 
sketch. 

It is certain that North Conway 
owes much of its present progressive 
condition to the Hon. Payson Tucker, 
who has manifested the utmost liber- 
ality, and public spirit, and the great- 
est interest in the prosperity of the 


George 


place ever since he became a summer 
resident here. 
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By Charles Henry Chesley. 


Beneath the azure of the skies, 
Where cloudlands drift away, 

As o’er the field he madly flies 
He pours a merry lay. 


In a bubbling ripple of ecstasy, 
This golden summer morn, 
He trills a tune of mad-cap glee 

Above the waving corn. 


Oh, joyous fate, to wing along 
O’er the fields of clover red, 


Nor stoop to earth save with a song, 
And only by fancy led. 
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[Illustrated from photographs by 


By Fohu es 


camped on a cot- 
ton-field of consid- 
erable extent just 
across a creek at 
a point opposite 
the Pope mansion 
built 
Here for five 


the fortifications 


Confederates. 


outside 


ind 
by the 
months the troops were drilled con- 
stantly—battalion drill, dress parade, 
inspection, and review, varied only 
by the daily routine of guard mount- 
ing, company drill, and the occasional 
spree or tussle which made some of 
the boys acquainted with the inte- 
rior of the guard-house. 

This was the condition of affairs 
when Mr. Moore arrived, and his pic- 


tures are faithful delineations of the 


Henry P. Moore, Concord, N. H.] 
Linehan. 


scenes to which_all had become fairly 
The Third New Hamp- 
shire and the Forty-eighth New York 
with the officers and crews of the men- 
of-war in Port Royal bay proved to 
be his best patrons. Early in April, 
1862, the Third was ordered to Edisto 
island, and later, when Fort Pulaski 
on the Savannah river was captured, 
the Forty-eighth garrisoned it, which 
gave Mr. Moore an opportunity he 
was not slow to avail himself of as 
the illustrations of the fort and regi- 


accustomed. 


ment indicate. 

The reproduction of these views 
cannot but be of general interest, for 
at this point the United States gov- 
ernment secured, within six months 
of the fall of Sumter, a foothold on 
the soil of that state to which the 


General Hospital, Hilton Head. 
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“From Blufton-on-de-Main, Sah.” 


responsibility of the rebellion can be 
justly charged, and it seems like retrib- 
utive justice to find the home of John 
C. Calhoun in possession of the Union 
army, for it was located upon one of 
the islands occupied by Sherman’s 
troops. But if it is of interest to the 
general reader, how much more so 
must it prove to be to the survivors 
of the regiments who took part in its 
capture or occupation? They can 
again recall the stirring scenes of 
the bombardment that cloudless 
November day, the broad bosom of 


on 


Pope Mansion, Hilton Head. 


Port Royal bay as well as the sky 
being for a time obscured by the 
artificial clouds preduced by the in- 
cessant firing of great guns, or mor- 
tars, followed by the music of the 
various bands and the cheering from 
thousands of throats as the cessation 
of the firing announced the capture 
of the forts, and the occupation for 
the first time since April by Union 
soldiers of the sacred soil of South 
Carolina, any effort to dislodge them 
therefrom proving a failure. Then 
the volunteers saw the long dock 

grow before their eyes, 

the result of the labor of 

Colonel Serrell and his en- 

gineers, and the gradual 

addition of stores, dwell- 

ings, stables, storehouses, 
until quite a little 
town, unique in its way, 


etc., 
was created; not lacking 
even in names appropriate 
for its Robbers’ 
Row being the principal 
Whether 
derived 
location of the 
quarters there, or not, the 


streets, 
avenue. this 


was from the 


sutler’s 
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writer cannot remember, but if it 
was, most appropriate was its name. 
The new town was not lacking in 
population, either, for there was not 
a day without fresh arrivals, invari- 
bly ‘‘ from Blufton on de main, sah ;”’ 
contrabands of all ages and of both 
sexes, and, it might be added, of all 
shades from indigo to mahogany, and 
from mahogany to clear white, thus 
furnishing proof that in one respect, 
the average Southerner was not prej- 


PICTURES. 


used as a signal station, and as head- 
quarters at first, and here the boys 
were paid off, going from camp in 
squads, and many of them returning 
as they pleased, the result of an ac- 
quaintance with the brandied peaches 
of the sutler. These pay days were 
busy days for the officers of the day, 
and of the guard, and for a week 
after there was no lack of men 
for police duty, when the shovel, the 
axe, and the water-pail superseded 


Company G—Captain Wiggin, Lieutenants Emmons and Hendersor. 


udiced towards his colored kindred. 
A prominent feature in the new town 
was the general hospital projected by 
the wisdom of General Sherman and 
finished by General Hunter. When 
erected no one dreamed that it would 
ever be filled. 


James Island in June, 1862, however, 


The campaign on 
Fan] 


filled it to overflowing, thus verifying 


of the first 
mander of the department. 

\ well remembered land-mark was 
the Pope mansion, the home of one 


of the departed magnates. 


the forethought com- 


This was 


The artist 
has done justice to all the scenes 
mentioned, as well as to the different 


the gun and the bayonet. 


companies, bands, groups, etc., avail- 
ing himself of his services. 

In the representing the 
headquarters of Company G with the 
beautiful palmetto tree on the left, 
Captain Pierce L. Wiggin is seen 
leaning against the tree, and seated 
on the camp-stools are Lieutenants 
Emmons and Henderson, the original 
officers of the Captain 
Wiggin resigned in June, 1862, went 


picture 


company. 
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Company 


home, and was commissioned captain 
in the First N. H. Cavalry, in which 
he served till the end of the war. 
He then located in Beaufort, S. C., 
where he married, was elected judge, 
and died there a few years ago. 
Lieutenants Emmons and Henderson 
were later commissioned captains; 
the former is still living in Boston 
and is employed on the Old Colony 
division of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad. The 
latter died in Keene a few years ago 


while holding the position of post- 


The shell and rifled cannon 
the grim 
reminders that theirs is not a holiday 
trip to the South, such as are taken 
nowadays. 


master. 


ball in foreground are 


Company C, the Irish company of 
the Third, next demands our atten- 
tion. To the left with folded arms 
stands the figure of Captaii Michael 
At 


his right is Sergeant John Kirwan, 


T. Donohoe, its first commander. 


and at his left, seated, are Lieuten 
ants Robert Allen and Walter Cody, 
and behind Cody stands Orderly Joe 
Donohoe. A more genial man than 
Captain Donohoe 


was rarely met. 


C Officers. 


He was well educated, a fine musi- 
cian, and all-around man it 
would be hard to find his equal. 

He was commissioned colonel of the 
Tenth regiment in the summer of 
1862, but before leaving the Third he 
led his company with the regiment in 
its first engagement at Secessionville, 
James Island, June 16, 1862. Com- 
pany C suffered severely here. Both 
lieutenants the orderly were 
wounded, one of them severely, and 
sixteen of the men were killed and 
wounded. 


as an 


and 


Colonel Donohoe served 
until the end of the war, earning 
a brevet brigadier-general’s commis- 
sion, and led one of the first brig- 
ades, if not the very first, in to Rich- 
mond after its fall. 

Lieutenant Robert Allen was pro 
moted 


after Donohoe’s 


withdrawal, and served faithfully for 


to captain 


He was born in Ireland, 
Protestant. 
Nearly all of the men under his com- 


three years. 
and was in religion a 
mand were Catholics, but no distine- 
tion could ever be noticed in their 
for 
all. 


service, hie 


demeanor towards their officers, 
‘*Bob’’ Allen was beloved by 
On the 


retiring from 
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located in Rockford, Illinois, where 
he still resides, respected by all who 
know him. 
dence of his service for his adopted 


A crippled hand is evi- 
country. A more modest man never 
lived, and he was as fearless as he 
was modest. 

Lieutenant Walter Cody 
severely wounded at James Island and 
for life, 
retiring from active service. 


was 


crippled necessitating his 
Before 
he left the Third, he had been pro- 
first lieutenant, 


then transferred to the Veteran Re- 


moted to and was 
served until 
Like his 
superior officers named, he was a good 


serve where he 


corps, 


near the close of the war. 


representative of his race and breed, 
sturdy, upright, the soul of honor, 


and a brave soldier. He has made 
his home in Manchester since the war. 
Joe 


brother 


Donohoe 
the 
was commissioned first lieu- 
He 
was later promoted to a captaincy, 


Orderly Sergeant 


accompanied his into 
Tenth, 


tenant, and appointed adjutant. 


served on the staff of General 
He until Feb- 
He died of disease and 


and 
Fessenden. served 
ruary, 15605. 


wounds after the war. 
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/ 

Standing between Allen and Cody 
in the picture is the figure of little 
Eddie Quinn, the captain’s waiter, 
When 
the regiment went into action at 
James Island, Eddie, without the 
captain’s knowledge, secured a mus- 


who deserves mention here. 


ket and took his place in the ranks 
of Company C and was nearly the 
first fall. 
mere boy, as the picture shows, he 


man to Though but a 


died the death of a shot 
Sergeant Kir- 


wan arose step by step until he had 


soldier, 
through the head. 


earned a captain’s commission, and 
by his gallantry maintained for the 
company the -proud reputation se- 
cured for it by its first commanders. 
He married a daughter of the late 
Luke Benson of Concord, and since 
the war has lived in the west, resid- 
ing at present in Chicago. 

The figure of the dog in the fore- 
ground recalls the faithful comrade 
who is, of the entire animal creation, 
the truest friend of man. The pic- 
Allen 


is a reminder of one of Dupont’s com- 


ture of the shell at the feet of 


pliments to the Confederates, for his 


fleet literally rained shells on the 


Pew —_— 
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Hopkins, Langley, and others. 


island during the bombardment, and 
it was rare to find a tent without one 
or more of 
Rather however, as it 
proved in one instance, when one 
used as a candlestick exploded, kill- 
ing two and wounding several other 
soldiers, a fragment 


them as ornaments. 


dangerous, 


flying in the 
direction of a group of which the 
writer was one, making them think 
for the time being that euchre was a 
wicked game, after all. 

The next group fronts a mess tent, 
and from appearances the boys are on 
good terms with the cook who stands, 
ladle in hand, surrounded by his pots 
and kettles. The faces are familiar, 
but a lapse of thirty-two years has 
completely obliterated the names from 
memory. The portable stoves on the 
left were a valuable appendage to the 


cook house, but once worn out were 


never replaced. For this part of its 
the Third New 
Hampshire was envied, as few regi- 
ments were supplied with them. A 
glance at the figures of the soldiers 
will give an idea of the youth of the 
volunteers, most of whom were boys. 


camp equipage, 


The next view discloses Orderly 
Sergeant Hopkins on the right and 
Lieutenant Langley on the left but 
one; who the others are the deponent 
knoweth not. Each view is well sup- 
plied with the palmetto or pine, both 
of which were not lacking on any of 
the islands thereabout. The tent in 
the rear was Mr. Moore’s head-quar- 
ters. The boys tried to make him 
believe when he occupied it that it 
had been used as a hospital tent for 
small-pox patients. The 
not frightened but he 
anymore. 


artist was 


never grew 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE CURRICULUM OF A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL,’ 


By Edward yf 


In constructing a programme of 
studies for a small high school a very 
important consideration is the well- 
being of the teacher. It is true, of 
course, that the school is not main- 
tained for the sake of the teacher; 
but it is likewise true that those com- 
munities that disregard the personal 
welfare of their teachers do not have, 
and can not have, the best schools. 
In view of this, it is not unreason- 
able, as a preliminary to the discus- 
sion of the main proposition of this 
paper, to ascertain and clearly state 
the conditions under which a teacher 
in a small high school may carry on 
his work in a normal and successful 
manner. 

My first thesis is that the teacher 
must not be overworked. He must 
be a sturdy and persistent worker, 
but he must not be overworked. ‘The 
schoolmaster who allows his nervous 
system to be upset and his spirits 


1 Paper 


read before High School Institute, Concord, N. H. 


Goodwin. 


broken by carrying too heavy and un- 
reasonable burdens, commits a wrong 
not only against himself, but also 
against his school. No remunera- 
tion is great enough to compensate a 
man for loss of health ; and no teacher 
whose blood lacks oxygen or whose 
nerve centres lack what Dr. Hall 
’ is qualified to in- 
struct or train a healthy and vigorous 
youth. The teacher should have time 
for abundant physical exercise in the 


calls ‘‘ euphoria’ 


open air, and for such recreation as 
affords him needful rest and pleasure. 
This is not only his right but his 
duty. Children are as soft clay in 
the hands of a teacher who possesses 
an abundance of vitality and good 
nature. But how many teachers in 
the village high schools of New Eng- 
land can even approximate such a 
condition? As a class they are seri- 
ously overwrought. They spend their 
days in the most harassing kind of 


, by Edward J. Goodwin, principal high school, 
Newton, Mass., and published in School Review May, 1895. 
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labor in the school room and their 
nights in tutoring some ambitious 
pupil, or in preparing for the six, 
seven, eight, or more recitations tha 
must be conducted the next day. 
The debilitating effects of such a life 
are easily discernible. No one should 
wonder that such teachers are ner- 
vous, irritable, and despondent. If 
young men of ambition and ability 
are to be induced to enter the small 
high schools and remain in them, 
this stress and strain of overwork that 
depresses the spirits and impairs the 
health of 
teachers should be removed. 


conscientious and faithful 


My second thesis is that the teacher 


in the small high school should have 
his work adjusted in such a way that 
he may thereby and meanwhile be 
making suitable preparations for a 
position of larger responsibility and 


more substantial remuneration. 
Every good teacher is an ambitious 
one. The small high schools secure 
a high order of talent, and often 
the skillful 


vice, simply because the wide-awake 


most efficient and ser- 
teacher looks to the future, and be- 
lieves that transfer and promotion are 
sure to come to him whose work from 
day to day evinces both wisdom and 
fidelity. In this view the small high 
schools are the training ground where 
men and women are prepared for 
more responsible duties and wider 
fields of activity in the larger centres 
of population. Fortunately for the 
small high schools that this is so, 
and the communities in which these 
schools are placed will consult their 
own interests when they see to it that 
the men and women, who serve them 
so efficiently at small salaries, shall 
have some reasonable opportunity to 
prepare themselves for the larger 
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work that waits those who survive 
this period of their probation. 

What then are the conditions under 
which a man teaching in a small high 
school may prepare himself for a 
larger sphere of school work, and at 
the same time do the full measure of 
his duty to the school in which he 
obtains his preparation? The answer 
to this question is a two-fold one: 
The teacher should 


have time to 


acquire some breadth and accuracy 
of scholarship in the subjects which 
attempts to teach, and should 
have opportunity to study both theo- 
retically and practically the problems 
of education and the most approved 


he 


methods of instruction. These two 


statements may be summed up in 
one: The successful teacher must be 
both learned and wise. 

The teacher who is thoroughly sat- 
urated with his subject is the one 
to whom pupils listen with attention 
and respect. He it is who wastes no 
time on non-essentials, but puts the 
emphasis of his own instructions and 
his pupils’ efforts where it is most 
Mr. Collar, of the Roxbury 


Latin school, on his 


needed. 
return to this 
somewhat 


after a careful 


study of the 


country 
German gymnasium, 
said in substance: ‘‘ The chief defect 
in our secondary schools is the poor 
‘We 


‘do 


scholarship of our teachers.’’ 
American teachers,’’ he said, 
not know enough about the subjects 
He 


Nothing is so 


which we profess to teach.’’ 
might have added: 
destructive to good scholarship among 
American teachers as the necessity 
of teaching half a dozen or more sub- 
jects on the same day or in the same 
year. A curriculum of wide range 
in a small high school inevitably pre- 
cludes scholarly teachers. ‘Therefore 
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since the good quality of the school 
is so dependent upon the scholarship 
of the teacher, the most serviceable 
course of studies for such schools is 
the one which is carefully, but rig- 
orously, limited in the number and 
range of the subjects to be taught. 
Furthermore, that a teacher who is 
hard pressed with the cares of the 
school and has a large number of 
subjects to teach, can give anything 
more than a cursory attention to the 
philosophy of his work is out of the 
The teacher should 


question. not 


only have time for observation and 
reflection concerning the phenomena 
that appear from day to day in the 
but 
leisure also for careful reading and 


1 
C10se 


class room; he should have 


study, if he is to understand 
in any good degree the real signifi- 
cance of the work that he is attempt- 
to Men, of 
about this, and there are some who 


f 


lar 


ing do. course, differ 


VO SO 
~ 


as to say that there is no 
such thing as a philosophy or science 
of education. But all will agree, I 
believe, in the notion that those who 
direct the education of children and 
youth need to know something about 
the characteristics of human nature ; 
something about the different effects 
that a study of the several classes of 
subjects, such as language, literature, 
history, science, and mathematics, 
the mind; and 
something about the form and nature 


1 
nas 


upon human 


of the civilization under which they 


live, and for which their pupils are 
This 
is what I mean when I say that the 
truly successful teacher must be a 


to be trained and instructed. 
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‘*wise’’ Such wisdom is not 
inherited and cannot be imparted ; it 
comes only from the attentive study 
and profound reflection of men of ex- 
perience. Of course ultimate knowl- 
edge along these lines of investigation 


man. 


is not to be expected; but we must 
all admit that real progress in educa- 
tional science depends upon the suc- 
cessful these three 

When we 
know what human nature is, we shall 
agree as to the proper function of the 
When understand the 
effects of the several subjects of study 
upon the child's mind, we shall know 
When 
we fully realize the essential qualities 
of modern civilization, we shall be 


prosecution of 


departments of study. 


school. we 


the best means of education. 


better able to judge of a pupil’s 
power to conform to it and thrive 
under it. It may be urged that this 
study of the philosophy of education 
is more or less speculative, and I 
admit it. And still it is better to 
make slow progress by an uncertain 
light than to grope in utter darkness. 
But however fundamental or impor- 
tant these problems may be, the 
the 


cannot be expected 


small school 
to them 


serious attention so long as his time 


teacher of high 


give 


and strength are wholly absorbed in 
in 
Thus far an at- 
tempt has been made to present, from 
the stand-point of the teacher, some 
reasons why great care should 


the work of the class room and 
preparation for it. 


be 
taken to restrict the number of sub- 
jects to be taught in a high school 
that has only two or three teach- 
ers. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





DR. EDWARD SPALDING. 


Edward Spalding, M. D., LL. D., of Nashua, died June 22, while on a fishing trip near 
the Magalloway river. Dr. Spalding was born at Amherst, September 15, 1813, graduated 
at Dartmouth in 1833, and from the Harvard Medical school in 1837. He began the prac- 
tice of medicine with Dr. Elbridge in Nashua, and has ever since remained a resident of 
that city. Aside from the permanent success achieved in his profession Dr. Spalding was 
a prominent and valuable citizen. He had been president of the Nashua Savings and the 
Indian Head National banks, and a director of both for many years. He had also served 
as president of the Pennichuck water works, the Nashua & Jackson Manufacturing com- 
pany, and the county board of education, the New Hampshire Historical society, and the 
New Hampshire Bible society. He had been a trustee of Dartmouth college since 1866, 
and of the Nashua public library. In politics, Dr. Spalding was a steadfast Republican. 
He was mayor in 1864, delegate to the Baltimore convention in the same year, councillor 
under Governor Prescott, and a member of the constitutional convention in 1876. He gave 
liberally to the various societies of the Congregational denomination and to the erection of 
the new First church at Nashua. Two daughters survive him. 


REV. A. A. MINER., D. D. 


Rev. Alonzo A. Miner, D. D., the leading Universalist clergyman of New England, who 
died at Boston, June 14, was born at Lempster, August 17, 1814. He gained an education 
at the public schools and academies, and in 1839 was ordained to the Universalist ministry. 
His first charge was at Methuen, then at Lowell, and in 1848 he became the colleague of 
Hosea Ballou in the pastorate of the Second Universalist church of Boston. He later 
succeeded to the pastorate, which he held over forty years, being pastor emeritus at the 
time of his death. From 1862 to 1875 he was president of Tufts college to which he gave 
$40,000 for a theological hall. He was also a member of its board of trustees, of the 
board of overseers of Harvard college, of the board of trustees of Dean academy, and of 
the board of visitors of the State Normal Art school. He was prominently allied with 
many reform movements, notably those of temperance, woman's suffrage, and free public 
schools. He was a member of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, and 
of the executive committee of the American Peace society, and was many times the candi- 
date of the Prohibition party for governor. 


ORMOND E, COLONY. 


Ormond E. Colony died at Keene June 14 at the age of 54 years. He was formerly one 
of the editors and proprietors of the Cheshire Republican, was postmaster under President 
Cleveland's first administration, and has since been manager of the L. J. Colony Chair Co. 


DEACON CHARLES KIMBALL. 


Deacon Charles Kimball was born at Dunbarton January 23, 1826, and died at Concord 


June 1. In business he was a builder and a contractor and a man of the strictest integrity. 
The South church found in him for many years a tower of strength. 


ALBERT F. LANE. 


Albert F. Lane, a native of Exeter, died at Virginia Beach, Va., June 24, aged 35 years. 
He was one of the finest scholars in the Harvard class of 1882 and later studied law and 
engaged in business life in West Virginia and Ohio. 
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